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INTRODUCTION 



Parents are frequently asked to read their children's compositions or to 
guide their children in writing a report or a personal essay. Most parents that we 
have interviewed say that they are not sure what to do when their child asks: “Will 
you help me with this composition?” 

Remembering their own school writing experiences, most parents answer 
that cry for help by correcting spelling or grammar. Beyond that they are not sure 
how to proceed. This book gives parents straightforward directions in how to 
guide their children in constructing a composition. It also helps them to review 
and clarify compositions that their children have already written. 

The first step in helping children to improve is to see what other children 
write. Parents want to know what looks normal for the age of their children. This 
book gives you a developmental perspective to children’s performance. All the 
sample compositions in this book come from the actual classroom wTiting of 
children in grades three through five. You will see the spelling and the grammar 
that children used in their original compositions, not to make fim of them but to 
help you appreciate the developmental stages of their writing. 

You may of course read these chapters to answer the specific questions. 

By looking at the Table of Contents you may find a chapter that speaks to your 
present need. The worksheets in the book will help your child focus on the stages 
involved in writing a composition. 

You may want to lead your child through the construction of a report or a 
story. For help in doing so, you will fmd help in chapters on the writing process, 
how to get started, and how to improve. These chapters discuss the thinking and 
writing activities that lead children from a vague idea to a clearly written 
statement. By following this writing process you not only help produce one good 
composition but also help establish a pattern of thinking that will serve your child 
in future projects. 

Most importantly, this book works on the underlying theme that children 
must take responsibility for their own learning. Parents and teachers can organize 
learning experiences and can coach or tutor children. But the successful child is 
one who learns how to select among alternatives and finish a task. This book helps 
you channel your child’s energies in becoming that kind of responsible writer. 

Carl B. Smith 
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What Do Kids Write about in the 
Early Grades ? 



If you asked a child in elementary school to write a story, what would you 
expect to see? Here is an example by one third-grade student, with spelling and 
punctuation left exactly as it was in the original. 



14jQsrrWJLNM&, &?CCUM6' 

Jl dtd/rot tusny nrruy AosmMa&tA S^ccuia^: Tfly 
'rrussms iAnmh it out aide, asrvd *Jl toyut caJxJv it 
tut it msui/Vi, ca/rrw dow^rv. jJ& JL uwnt a/nd totd 
otlootv tat cutt dA?s said umja> iAatb tyo&d. xJl datd 

cUadt yuu IaJ& AmtwawaA dfw da id 710'! UfAy? Jl 

jAidt d&nt! 0%! Jl iwmt tact, tmidtdd asnd JL 
daw- cu tisuL canruts dou/av a/nd y&t it. £md. 



This is typical for students in the early grades: an unbroken stream of 
sentences that tell what happened according to the “and then” format: First this 
happened, then that, then something else, and then something else. In spite of its 
obvious limitations, this paper does show that the student knows how to use 
language to tell an interesting short story. 

As a parent, the first and most important thing for you to do is to pay 
attention to what the child is actually saying. Look beyond the misspellings and 
other mistakes; focus on the message rather than the mechanics. This third-grader 
has written an imaginative tale that actually contains quite a lot in a short space. 
The student obviously knows that a story starts with characters — Mom and 
me — who are involved in some sort of puzzling or interesting situation. In this 
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story we are presented with a problem: Disappearing Homework! The writer also 
tells of several events and reaches a conclusion of sorts. In spite of the obvious 
errors, there is much to praise and to build on in this story. 

Here is a story by a fourth-grader. It, too, contains errors, but look at how 
inventive and mature it is! 



omce, JMI& cb Uoa, nxcurmU UfcutUyy. 
W'cutliu^ umza, cura osuia/rvciMf Uoa, luoJJv 
li&zUiyA'. libuL fi&snzsy, canncL ^uuit. Bout Udt ^ 
cult fun, hkuL m ixiJ&Urity pe&pfa, hapfvy,. osruL iJw UU 

UMJSlj, fw 'TVLULh UMMs UMsiffrAUvUgs tUUld', VJ oMlA£ 

cu bzii&As U HU. j&rrUbfb a/ruL it scbiii, 

J&aAs 77U. j&rrwtL, 

*JI£as y&UAs ®ZgL pu&rut VlaLtz/y,. judt umsJU 

ULp> p\Asm, hiU/isrbaU&srv UlcA Afrrnzs in, jJaLWxvt 

XfaZ&iAjr pMJui,. 

orUuxuL 'tyow / WAsy, wtA/y, muuJb. d£ ±usl& 
AofXs / y&ub ca/rv a^rrw, tv^rm, s&&rv. 
y&UA, ^AAtsTbct, W^CbLUy, 

Bat- haAAe/rvt a/n/y, dia/mpd, a/ruL 

tU p&U &££ic& UMlAs cU&A,. 

tue, aA&&d HU. 'KjM/y, “tty, i^ fuz, 

uj-wju&dL ta& 2 s thz, triizA, QsruL iuaj?s e/rb&u^Ji tfiz, t&bteAs 
y&t thzAjb &n> torm >. BBfw &rUi 



This represents quite a large step beyond the third-grade story. This 
student has actually built the story around a letter, and has divided the whole story 
into paragraphs which help the reader considerably. The fevs' misspellings and 
other errors can be dealt with later; the important thing is the effectiveness of the 
child’s message. 
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What /k Kids Write About) 



By the fifth grade, students can write stories like this one (with spelling 
and punctuation unchanged): 



Ralph and Ralph 

In the back off my desk ralph mouse has a nest . Ralph rat 
lives in the garbage can of bus 52 Ralph mouse has a problem. 
He has to save Ralph rat from the wicked broom of Wanda the 
bus driver . Ralph mouse has asked me several times but I refused 
to help. Today he was determined to get me to help. 

So today he came out of my desk and yelled at me he 
said, ‘'Ask Joe tonight if you can ride home with him to save 
Ralph rat . " 

I told him. "I will bring you and drop you in the garbage 
can and tip the garbage over so you can get out . ” 

“But we will fall down the steps if you kick the garbage 
can over. And then the bus will run me over, ” he said. 

“If you want to get Ralph rat out you will have to take 
the chance of getting caught by the bus driver and getting tipped 
over in the garbage can . ” 

"OK if I want to get Ralph I will have to do it, " he said. 

The next night Ralph and I went to Joe ’s house . I 
dropped Ralph in the garbage can. On the way off I tipped over 
the garbage can and they both ran out . That night when my mom 
came to pick me up she would not lei me bring Ralph or Ralph 
home so Joe let me keep them at his house. He kept them in the 
top drore of his dresser and they have lived in Joe 's house since 
then. But he never forgets to bring them to school once and a 
while. 



This story is longer and more complex than the others. It even involves 
the characters in dialogue, and there are relatively few errors. This is what we 
would expect as children grow up. 

Even though most students do improve as they move through the grades, 
their progress may be hit-or-miss. They may do something well in one story' 
without really understanding what they did or how they did it. 
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'our Child’s Writing Skills 



What C * iw Vou Bo 7 

There are many things you can do to help your child master writing skills. 
You can show how to follow guidelines, to improve the organization of a story, 
and to correct spelling and punctuation errors that might cause problems for the 
reader. Most importantly, these skills are valuable not only for telling stories and 
writing letters but also for learning and remembering what is studied in content 
areas. 



The most important thing you can do is to make your child aware that 
writing can be approached in a logical, step-by-step manner. It’s never necessary 
to be “stumped” or to say, “I don’t know what to write about!” 



You and your child need to think of writing as a 
process . There are ways to get started, ways to come up 
with ideas to write about, ways to sketch out a first draft, 
and ways to improve each composition and make it clear 
enough for readers to understand. The purpose of this book 
is to show you and your child how to do all these things so 
that they can be applied in every writing project. In each 
chapter you will find practice activities and worksheets to help reach this goal. 




Chapters 2-6 take you through the writing process, step by step. You will 
see how to help your child sketch out ideas and thoughts in the early stages, how 
to write a first draft, and how to revise each paper and correct all errors that might 
trip the reader. 



In Chapter 2 you will find out what the writing process is and what is 
involved in each step. Chapters 3-6 elaborate on these steps, giving you 
information and providing examples. The goal is to prepare you to help your child 
follow a logical procedure in writing original compositions of all types. You can 
use the practice exercises to find out what your child needs to know. Work on 
these exercises with your child if you think it is appropriate. 

The principles discussed in Chapters 2-6 will then be put to use in the 
remaining chapters. There you will find examples of compositions of various 
types, all written by students. You and your child will be able to see what other 
students do and will also be able to practice revising and proofreading the work of 
others. This experience will help your child approach any writing project with 
confidence and a clear idea of how to go about it in a logical way. 
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Follow a Writing Process . 



What would you do if you were getting ready to take 
a trip? You would probably make a list of things you want to 
take. You would plan your route if you were driving, or you 
would make arrangements for tickets if you were traveling 
some other way." You would also want to make sure you had 
reservations for places to stay. 






When you write any kind of composition — a 
letter, a story, a report about a book you’ve read — you 
can follow a logical process that carries you from the 
first step to the finished product. (When we say you, we mean you and your child. 
Try to be a coach and a mutual learner with your child.) This process can be 
outlined in five steps. 



1. Preventing 

The first step involves planning. Begin by jotting down ideas about topics 
you might want to develop into complete compositions. This is the time to think 
about what you want to do and who your reader might be. You are not concerned 
with the finished composition at this point; you are just looking for ideas to write 
about. Chapter 3 will talk more fully about this important stage of the process. 

2. Drafting 

After you have picked a topic, you begin to put your ideas down on paper. 
For the first draft, you don’t have to worry about the exact order of your ideas or 
about spelling and grammar. The important thing is to start getting some thoughts 
on paper, in complete sentences. This will be discussed in Chapter 4. 
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Improving }/out Child’s Writing Skitts 

3. Revising 

After your first draft is completed, look back over it to see if it says what 
you want it to. Most writers, even experienced professionals, find that their first 
attempt is not quite what they want it to be. However, they don’t just recopy what 
they have already written, and they don’t worry about small mechanical errors that 
can be fixed later. They set out to make their writing better by changing the 
content so that their story is made more interesting for the reader. 

V/hen you revise your composition, feel free to change words or 
sentences, rearrange the order of things, and add or delete material so that your 
writing will be clear and will make the reader want to follow your story to the end. 
Writers often revise their work several times as they search for the best way to 
express their ideas. We will talk about this in Chapter 5. 

4 . Proofreading 

When you have revised your composition so that it is clear and 
interesting, you need to check carefully for any mistakes that may have slipped by. 
Spelling is the fust thing to check; look up any words you aren’t sure about to 
make certain they are spelled correctly. This is most important if the reader is 
going to understand what you have written. Also make sure each sentence begins 
with a capital and ends with a period or question mark or exclamation mark. 
Finally, check the meaning of each sentence to make sure that grammar is correct. 
We will talk more about all of these concerns in Chapter 6. 



5. Publishing 



Children will feel a great sense of 
accomplishment when others are able to read their 
compositions and appreciate all the work that has 
gone into them. At home, a story can be put up 
on the refrigerator or a bulletin board, 
and copies can be mailed to relatives. In 
school, compositions can be posted so 
that other students can read them. VOs 

Always help your child work toward a 
finished product: a composition that is L 

written clearly and neatly for others to read. 
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Follow a Writing Process 



Also keep in mind one other important point. After your child has 
completed a story or other composition and you’ve put it on the refrigerator or 
bulletin board, be sure to acknowledge the effort and reward the achievement. 
Even a note at the top of the page can mean a great deal: “Good story!” or “1 like 
this one a lot!” Remember: Your child is just learning how to make it all work. 
Learning to write is not easy. It takes a lot of time and practice, and it should be 
encouraged at every stage. 



Reward your child for making progress, 
not for achieving perfection. 
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P rewriting: 

“HoW Do I Get Started 7” 



If you plan to run in a marathon, you don’t go out one day and start 
running as fast as you can for as long as you can. Instead, you stretch and warm 
up carefully, begin with short distances, and gradually build the endurance needed 
to complete a long race. 

In a way, writers take a similar approach. Writing requires preparation 
and practice over a long period of time. Before you can write a complete 
composition that is well organized and interesting to the reader, you have to 
develop the necessary skills, gradually and with lots of practice. As with running 
or any other activity, the preparation is just as important as anything else. That’s 
where we should begin. 



HINT 

Whan you begin looking for a topic to write about, 
imagine you are a bird flying overhead. You circle ‘round and 
‘round, looking at everything below, trying to find your 
target— food, if you're a bird. Jot down ideas as they come to 
mind: What things do I like? What subjects do I know about? 
What happened recently that i could write about? in this way, 
you can gather ideas that can be developed into complete 
compositions. 



In all the following sections, keep in mind one important thing: Your 
child will be much more interested in doing these exercises if vow do them, too. 

By writing yourself and talking about ideas with your child, you show that writing 
is important to you. There is no better way to motivate your child and ensure that 
the effort spent on writing is successful. 
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What Is P re Writing 7 

Prewriting is just what it sounds like: writing 
that you do at the very beginning as a warmup, a 
kind of “stretching exercise.” It lets you try o 
different ideas and jot down thoughts as they 
come to mind, before you actually begin to 
work on the composition itself. 

In this first step of the writing process, you aren 't concerned with the final 
“product.” For the moment, you don’t have to worry' about all the mechanics of 
spelling or sentence structure. Instead, you are simply looking for ideas and 
searching for a topic to write about. Later, as you revise and refine your 
composition, you can attend to the important details that make your writing clear 
and interesting to the reader. 

You can use prewriting to help organize your thoughts into a logical 
sequence. You are engaged in a search for ideas and you are trying out different 
ways of organizing those ideas. You should take advantage of this early 
exploratory phase to jot down anything that comes to mind. As we go along, you 
will see how to begin organizing your random thoughts into a more coherent 
pattern. 




On the following pages we will suggest a few approaches that you can 
follow during this early phase of writing. Try these ideas along with your child; it 
will help you realize what is involved in looking for topics and beginning to 
organize your thoughts. 



Focused Frectfriting 

In the broadest sense, “ffeewriting” means writing about anything that 
comes to mind: the pizza you ate (or shouldn’t have eaten), the lousy weather, the 
great weather, the vacation you’re looking forward to, and so on. In order to be of 
the greatest value to your child, however, it would be best to begin with focused 
freewriting : writing about a specific topic or thought, preferably one that your 
child chooses. (If your child can’t think of a topic you can suggest one, but let 
your child select the topic whenever possible.) 
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PreWritim 



Once you and your child have decided on a topic, you can talk about 
personal experiences that relate to it. You might talk about a trip you took, a visit 
to the zoo or museum or to a ball game, a big snowstorm, or anything else. After 
you have talked for a while, encourage your child to write down the ideas that 
have come to mind. These ideas can provide lots of material for the composition 
that can emerge as you work through the process. 

In all of these activities, be sure you don’t “talk yourself out” on any 
particular topic. The goal is to have your child write as many ideas and memories 
as possible; these will provide the basis for everything that is done in the future. 

Use the suggestions on the following page to help you get started. In each 
case, just write down anything that comes to mind; you can organize your 
thoughts later. Make more copies of this page if you like. 
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Suggestions for Focused Freeu/riting 



Make brief notes about the topic you choose. Just jot 
down some main points here so you can develop them more fully 
later on. 

♦ Write any related idea. 



♦ Write about something that happened recently. 



♦ Try to remember ideas from the past. Include as many specific 
details as you can. 



♦ List anything you want to know about the topic. 
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Lists 



An especially good way to think of ideas for topics is to make lists. These 
can be lists of subjects that interest your child, things that are fun to do, things 
your child has accomplished, favorite foods or games, or anything else. Lists can 
be combined with focused ffeewriting as well. If your child writes about 
something that happened yesterday or a week ago, he or she can jot down lists of 
important words that relate to the incident. These will help when the time comes 
to write more extensively about what happened. 

You can also use lists when you start to think about a general topic such 
as school, travel, family, or friends. You and your child can both write down 
events and memories that relate to the topic. After you have finished, share the 
items on your lists. Your child may have remembered things you forgot and vice 
versa. Finally, you can help your child decide which memory or experience 
provides the best topic to write about. 

There is another important benefit that comes from making lists. Often a 
child will pick a very broad topic such as sports or school. Once you begin to list 
significant words that relate to this broad topic, it is likely that a more specific 
event or idea will emerge. This is the topic to write about because it is focused and 
more manageable than a broad, vague subject. Furthermore, a specific event will 
probably have a beginning, a middle, and an end — so the structure of your story is 
already laid out for you. 



Use the outline on the 
next page as a guide. Pick a 
specific topic and then list the 
words and ideas that relate to 
that topic. Make more copies of 
this page if you like. 
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P meriting 



Journals 

One of the best ways to practice writing 
and to gather a storehouse of ideas is to keep a 
journal. This can be a simple record of what 
happened each day: what your child saw on the 
way to school, how things looked after a storm, 
what you are daydreaming about or looking 
forward to, and so on. A journal can also be 
used to jot down ideas and thoughts as they 
occur. Children normally wouldn’t think of 
writing these things, but there is no better way to 
keep track of events and ideas that can later be 
developed into a story or a letter or any other kind of composition. 




Journals are especially valuable because they provide a way to capture 
impressions and experiences on the spot. How does something look or taste or 
smell at a particular moment? How did it feel to do something fiin or exciting. 

Can you remember all these details a day or a week later? Probably not, but a 
journal can be used to capture these memories and feelings right away so they can 
be used for a story or poem later on. 

You can help your child by giving “trigger words” that can be used for 
journal writing and for developing story ideas. Suggest a word, such as a color or 
a place or an event, and have your child write about some memory that is 
triggered by that word: what it felt like to go to the zoo, what you remember about 
a visit to grandma’s, and so on. 

If children have made a habit of writing often in their journals, they can 
look back and read through until they find an entry that they would like to develop 
further. In addition to helping suggest ideas, journal writing also gives your child 
a chance to practice writing without pressure or restrictions. This practice helps 
develop fluency and makes your child feel comfortable with writing, especially 
when it is used to remember things and to play with ideas. 



A sample journal for a week is given on the next page. Make as many 
copies as you like. 
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Writing about What j/ou Hatfe Read 

After you and your child have read the same story or poem or play, talk 
about it and see how many themes you can think of. For instance, an adventure 
story might involve a long journey through unfamiliar territory, bravery and 
persistence under difficult circumstances, or ingenuity in dealing with surprising 
situations. When you have talked about these ideas, suggest that your child write 
another story based on the same theme. 

Other possibilities can be developed along these lines. Your child might 
choose one of the characters or a particular situation and then write an original 
story about it. Another approach would be to compare and contrast a character in 
one story with a character in another story. 

These activities are beneficial 
for several reasons. First of 
all, they show that reading is 
an active process. Children 
can use the ideas in a story 
as the starting points for 
new stories of their 
own. Also, children 
often show greater 
insight into a story or a 
character through writing 
about it than by answering 
comprehension questions. 

Finally, by reading and listening to good literature, children become increasingly 
aware of what good writing can be. Reading improves writing, and writing 
improves reading. 

Your child can use the worksheet on the next page to jot down ideas 
while reading. A few possibilities are suggested; your child can add more as they 
come up. Make more copies of the worksheet if you like. In Chapter 9 we will talk 
about this subject in more detail. 
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Worksheet 



Book Title: 

Author: 

♦ I !ik ed: 

♦ ! didn’t like: 

♦ Who were the main characters? 

♦ What were the most important things that happened? 

♦ Would you recommend this book to someone else? 





i 
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Worksheet 

Use this worksheet to write about things that happen 
to you or things that happen in stories you read. 

♦ WHO did something? 

♦ WHAT happened? 

♦ WHEN did it happen? 

♦ WHERE did it happen? 

♦ WHY did it happen? 

♦ HOW did it happen? 







Prevfrititti 



Looping 

After your child has become comfortable w ; th the idea of using prewriling 
strategies to think about ideas and develop topics for complete compositions, you 
might suggest one more approach. 

In this activity, your child writes steadily for two or three minutes about a 
specific topic. The idea is to jot down anything that comes to mind, just so long as 
it relates to the topic. 

At the end of this first loop of time, your child stops and reads what has 
been written. The purpose is to find a particular thought or idea that can be used 
as the theme for further writing. 

After a word or phrase has been chosen from the first loop, it should be 
used in a sentence at the beginning of another loop of time: two or three more 
minutes on the new topic. At the end of this loop, repeat the process at least once 
more. 

Out of these three loops, your child should be able to find a central idea 
that can be developed into a complete story or composition. You will often find 
that these “warming up” exercises create a positive atmosphere and lead your 
child directly into a more sustained effort that leads to a complete first draft. 

All of these prewriting activities provide opportunities for practice, and 
the more writing children do, the better writers they will become. Furthermore, 
these activities allow children to write from personal experience, thus building 
confidence in their ability to write. 

Helping ]four Child Get Started 

Use the ideas in this chapter to help your child jot down topics and 
thoughts that can be developed into compositions. The important thing now is just 
to write down every idea, no matter how brief or fragmentary. Then these ideas 
can be developed and expanded and improved using the information given in the 
rest of this book. 

Use the worksheet on the following page to help your child keep track of 
ideas as they appear. 
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Journal Paqe {or Ideas 



♦ From TV or Movies: 



♦ From School: 



♦ From Friends: 



♦ From Reading: 
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Drafting: “Hart Do I 
Write the First Version 7” 

After a topic has been chosen, you and your child should begin the first 
attempt to write connected ideas. It is important for your child to realize that this 
is still the beginning of the process. Children often think that once they have 
written their story or composition, they are finished. Help your child understand 
that writing a good composition involves a process which has several steps. 

If your child is just beginning to write longer compositions or has shown 
little interest in writing in the past, then approach all the suggestions in this book 
with care and sensitivity. Don’t stress the process of revising or proofreading 
during this drafting stage. It is not necessary to correct every error in a paper 
written by a third-grader. Most children improve considerably in spelling and 
grammar as they progress through the grades, so keep this in mind as you work 
together. 



The examples in this chapter will give you a good idea of what children 
write in their first draft % of compositions. At the end of the chapter you will find a 
page entitled “Writinf le First Draft.” Use the suggestions on that page to help 
your child get started 



Student Writing in the Early Grades 

We will begin by looking at some compositions written by students in 
grades three, four, and five. In this chapter, examples of student writing will not 
be revised in an way. Occasionally a corrected spelling will be given in brackets to 
facilitate understanding, but that is all. The goal here is to see what students 
actually write in their first drafts. 
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tear Child's Writing Skills 



Grade Three 




Here are two papers written by third-grade students. The first is typical of 
what children write about at this age: family, friends, pets, school, and so on. They 
also like to make up stories at any age, as we will see in later chapters. 



TfUf, Pztd, 

dl fiawt* tuto- pztd- thz*z cruurmd- oaz Ui&cLy aznci 

(%ZO-. touuttu loA/Z ' 77 IZ. id, tuOUZ 'TRA^ 

fy&t VaZcLo^. UP UJ€AZ cut thz VuAn^lCUTU 
dadtzty (lUusrruzriz docAzty) asrui umltlPcL cl pvt. 

Up toohzd pSA- fuciLAAs a/rucL A&usiz a/ruL thzru uuz 
pSATuL OWL Uo<^. UP tooA hzt- to- OWL hjOWZ. *£J\Z id- CL 
<^ood doy, usz loo&zcL cup cl 'ruvrnz asrccL ujz pssruci ozrz. 
J Mz tu&ZU it UjiJJb Lid-. jd/tz L LhOA- CL titttz pwppAj, yOW 
cowtdi hotcL, dhz umjuu inru oust, nrmxz fuoadZ inru thz 
^dAMp ( ^cuua^z). jJtiz uzaz do- d&imzp npcu cowtci ssz 
fi£/c twusrus. Jl coajuL psA- f&As acrucL dhz cutoyyui. 

Ioasz towtfb ttzrru tfiasy- oaz d& o utz. 



The second paper may be full of errors, but it is a sincere expression of 
something that is important to the writer. 




TfUp Tfbssrru 

Tflstf otioatu id- htsricL asrccL hztp pztt £uhzu dJiz 
gdd- to- thz dtoAZ. dJiz cLusvi^ oamuztuL. jJJiz tihzu 
ccutd amd id- pood ooAnuposruy. a/rui cJz tihzz thz owt 
cIooaa-. jJAzu oMAAsy, cruucz £ihzu to- hztp cAMaztu. 
%Ioa- cl tot op ptA/ndi-. dhz tihzd- thz ptowz^A- to-. 




Focus on the message the child is trying to convey. Sound out the odd 
spellings and they usually approximate the right word; sort out the run-on 
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Araftitt, 



sentences and they usually make sense. The errors can be dealt with later; that’s 
what revising and proofreading are for. 



Grade Four 

The first paper by a fourth-grade student shows what can be done when 
children write about topics that really interest them. 



Ojiwrriald; orv (JsmtAlccu 



^JlmAasryjzAJ^ asntnriati; mwAt && hztpzci 
Seawnimff' zoctismct. Jl IaJ& uahat 
doAsrua to fiztp, iJmsiy asntrrujt^ thz asrusruafa' 

AzoaxL o£ past about frvj&Anriir^ oaz 

dtZoAJsia ptasmtnru^o, baouMru b^aa (inrv 'moat 
totes) thodz oaz past a pus o^ thz, amtrriata. 

JL asm, pAjouxt to dszz that (Jarm/usa t cLoisny; 
^OArrwthjurua by, fhv&dtrua thuz asrusrrictA', 
pAAotzcitry, asrut thz yousny,, pruitmy, ip, the, 
asrviaruitd' fyo to- thz, tasmz placz duyusny, nrruittriy, 
jeadosrb, pmthry, pod, pa thus, asritnruit^, a /rut 
pmAtsry, out usho thtu zsrtrruzd, oaz. 

(JsnruzAhcasrv id, doisrxy, atot to hztp, a/rtarbatd, that 
a/uz, inrv dLasriazAs o£ bzc&rritria, estisrut. S&srv 

twpsny, to hztp, thuz asiAsrrutt by, tonruztimy, 
'moovzy,. tbt mwJvU' me, dad, to thisrih o£ arusrruxtu 
im, otruzAs oomtuzd* that oaz mot beisny, hztfxdt, *=t 
asm, oorutsnt to be, ism a comtay that does,. tit 
mruahu v me, maty, hauppsy, to bsrvous Qsrrmtca vzaty, 
coajza, zsrvouyh to hztp, itvzae, asrtmiatd'. 
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Jour Child's Writing Skills 



The second paper was written simply to express the child’s feelings, 
without even knowing who might read it. 




£ Pvt Jl Iqsws 

77iy mamruo oo JJdcuty. a , £cuoco 

[<£bcuoco (ZpuXG'J . torn, yoaAA, otct, tut im, <to^ 

aqjo bo& 70! Vbd' wuy, MC& curut boo mot cpztmcp 
to* tow mrauJv lom^uo. 

dtruao boo ou^ooimcp asruJL Lo wi/ty otct TTLy 
pzAnruty, asrvb Jl bcvw <L ooldjut t& fiat bimo t& stezp. 
Jl pot WAsy, oact amb LomAapp/ty about it tut i£ bo 
oouot<L awrwsrubcato bo uAOutb pAsobaJuty, uMomt tbo 
oa/rrvo tfumua bapporo bocauao bo oupoumup wu\p 
'rruiob osrut bo J im, atot o£ paimo. 

JJmv dtitt watty sad. JL bad borro oonoo Jl 
umuo tibtto. dbuuoo am, opeAsztiosro Asa, burro tat bo 
rnicup mot tow tbooupb tbat vitboo. 

&iwro tbouuab Jo mo usinAappoy, it sotitt bozo to^ 
to cLoatvo, tut tbo pood tbimp to tbat Jl atuoa/po 
bow mvomvoAjjoo about bimo corut bolt wowa. duo. 



This is what we mean by encouraging your child to write about something 
important to him or her. 



Grade Five 



The first paper by a fifth-grade student shows a very imaginative use of 
language, even if the sentences do run on a bit. That’s typical in the elementary 
grades. 







Drafting 



Oun Othinyd, 

O' 'Tit, ofe any yoets, ( you Is,) in life, is, fa fa, a 
unitec any, nrnotfaiA, says, O haw, a yood 
enriayunation ( inaaytruitisn) . TFLost ofe any 
faoohs O unite, aae, afaout h&uA O, feet and, uahat O, 
ttfaz, fa cfa in feict O feast unote, one, veantly, it) s 
catted “CChz, JO'dia/m, JOate, its a snotty fern faooh 
uuetl at least any, anotAes, tides, it most ofe any 
sfacies, people, die, in 01 dont fanouo vuhyy its, 
pA&fatuly facade, ife thay sta/y atiw, the, dto'Ue, cpis^ 
faoatny othiAMMse,. 0, only, tide, fa unite, shod 
stoues facause, these, ( tdeyoe,) cAzatiw, and 

you, can cfa enythcny you, uohant. Odd, tide, 
yous, ( you,d) in oonfaolte, and you, haw, fa 
decide, ujJiat happens, awaat O uially iaifeoy 
unitunuy hud sonudtnus you, pt so* fasiiolwd 
ujtth the, s^Jxduasdutton (situation) you, feist 
hep on uMstttny and cant stop facade, you, 
uuhanrut tor fanout usdiat happens, matt. O also tide, 
to • 'bide, any, fade, that O yot feoc Cdiatstanas, its, 
fay wsyy fay its, a ten speed. Tfiy ainotdeAA, 
atuoays, sayiny act youA, aye, not youa, shoe, ssyp 
fait O cant facade, O tads, sip, ten and 01 an ten 
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bur Child's Writing Skills 



The last paper shows another student discussing a subject of extreme 
importance. 






d haAMs TJdpadhbnda, d taJx, 

nrxsA/ctme, pvt, it. d put d&py, al/rru^d all tfiz, 
time,. d haAw, i i& <£& up ITLaAid&ro, VI d pM, 
id aiWri&d all tda iinrne,. Om& id idp did to* arw 
umms a, C&j&. Vlfwy pal ulma/a, om, rmsy, mad. 
Gsri&tJwAs ttu/np twsy, did ia arm, uhoa, Awsdtzd nn z, up 
ia a, dtacAinru^, nnadvum, amd did ddiicdp <aid 
ame, cund at du/d Idiwe, arm,. dt U, a, aa/oz, di/zadb I 



a/m , the, Qsrvly peAA&ro in, Tfl&snAj&z, VId thud Loa* 
it. jS&mjdA/rrM, d ds/rut pel lihe, ydriy, ia dcAwd. 
d UM2A, Qsn, the, ildh&m, poA, TTUIlL. din, pad it 
UM2A, P&A, pAA/ty IduhiA, iitJl&Ti,. 



For now, just look at these compositions as examples of what kids 
typically do in the early grades. In the next two chapters we will look at some of 
these compositions again and see how they could be improved through revision 
and proofreading. 



Helping ]tour Child Write the First Draft 

After looking at these examples, encourage your child to write first drafts 
without stopping to worry over every sentence. The point is to get something 
down on paper; then we will see how to improve it. 

Use the worksheet on the next page to help your child develop the first 
draft of a composition about a topic of interest. These guidelines can help to 
develop a logical sequence. 
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Writing the First Draft 



Topic 

♦ At the beginning, the reader needs* to know this: 



♦ Here are the important things 1 want to say: 



♦ At the end, ! want to be sure to say this: 
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Revising: " HovJ Can I Improve 
What I’Ve Written 7” 



All the papers you saw in the preceding chapter had spelling mistakes and 
garbled sentences. They also tended to be written as long paragraphs in which all 
the information was strung out in an unbroken series of sentences. That’s to be 
expected — after all, they were fust drafts by elementary school students. 

In this chapter we will look back at some of those papers to see how they 
might be revised. Approach this chapter with your child’s own abilities and stage 
of development in mind. If you just point out a few things and make your child 
aware that it’s a good idea to revise the first draft, that may be enough for now. 



What Happens When ifou Revise Something ? 

When you begin to revise your writing, you want to focus on the big 
picture. You want to make sure that the overall organization of your composition 
is as clear as possible; small technical details can be dealt with later. 

Here are big-picture questions to consider as you revise the first draft of 
any composition you write: 

❖ Are the ideas in a clear order? Should I move some sentences around so 
that they are better organized? 

❖ Do I need to expand some sections to explain more fully? 

•> Do I need to get rid of some material that is repetitious or that doesn’t 
contribute to the topic of my composition? 

*> Have 1 organized my composition into paragraphs? 
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Improving your ChiU's Writing Skiffs 



Your primary concern is to make the whole composition clearer and more 
interesting for the reader. 

This brings up an important idea that your child should always keep in 

mind: 



Remember that you are writing to convey your ideas and thoughts 
to someone else who must be able to read and understand what 
you are writing. This is why revising and proofreading are so 
important. You may know just what you want to say, but you 
must help others understand it, too. 

If compositions are full of mistakes and are not well organized, they are 
difficult to read and understand even though the topic may be interesting. Discuss 

the importance of making sure 
that the reader can always 
understand what is written. One 
way to make this point is to look 
at the original versions of some 
of the student compositions in 
this book. Gradually your child 
will realize how hard it is to 
understand writing that is not 
well organized. 




The Importance of Paragraph Structure 

You have seen that some of the student compositions consisted of an 
unbroken string of sentences, with no organization that the reader can grasp. 

In the early grades, children do not usually think of arranging a 
composition into paragraphs; they just chum out the story as fast as they can, as 
though they were telling it to someone. However, when we write something, we 
must take care to present it on the page in a way that guides the reader. 

You can begin to help your child see the value of paragraphs if you 
mention the following points whenever appropriate. 
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Paragraphs 

Generally, a paragraph contains eevera I sentences that 
focus on a single topic. Here is the format usually 
recommended for paragraphs: 

❖ A topic sentence or a lead sentence that tells what 
the paragraph is about. 

❖ The body of the paragraph gives some details about the 
topic. 

❖ A closing sentence that is often a reminder of what the 
topic sentence was about. 



This abstract, “ideal” paragraph structure ; s often taught in textbooks, and 
it can be of some value as a general guide. However, it is important to be flexible, 
especially with young children, and let each individual situation determine how to 
organize paragraphs. You might just suggest some general guidelines such as 
these: 



Begin a new paragraph when 

❖ something important happens, 

❖ tlie scene changes, 

❖ a new character enters the story, or 

❖ a different person speaks. 

It is also customary to begin a new paragraph when each character speaks. 
We will talk about this later when we deal with the use of quotation marks in 
dialogue. 
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four Child's U/ritinn Skills 



At the end of this chapter you will find a section 
entitled "Working on Your Child’s Compositions This gives a 
general summary of the points discussed in this chapter. You 
will also find a page entitled "Guidelines for Revising 
Compositions." Make copies of this page if you like; use it to 
look for the most important points as you revise compositions. 



One word of caution: When you talk about revising anything, always keep 
your child’s stage of development in mind. With young children, it may not be 
helpful to pursue the idea of revision in great detail, especially if your child is just 
beginning to feel comfortable with writing in the first place. It may be best to 
make a few general observations and then move on. For example, you might say, 
“This paper talks about elephants at the beginning. Then it talks about other 
animals and comes back to elephants at the end. It might be good to bring all of 
the information about elephants together.” 

The major question for revising a composition is: ‘75 it clear? ” 



Ret/isinq Student Compositions 

On the following pages you will encounter some of the papers given in 
Chapter 4. The goal here is to see how these papers could be improved by 
rearranging ideas and grouping them into paragraphs. Each paper is given first in 
its original form with all errors unchanged; then we suggest a few ways to 
improve its organization. 



Grade Three 

Reread the following third-grade composition about “My Pets.” As you 
go through this paper with your child, you can discuss these important questions: 

❖ Is this clear? 

<♦ Are these sentences in the best order? 

❖ Should related bits of information be grouped into individual paragraphs? 

❖ Can anything be cut out? 
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Ret/isin\ 



Now have your child mark changes as you read this story together. 




/ have two pets there names are Hiedy and Oreo. They bouth 
love me. This is how my family got Hiedy. We were at the Human 
sasiety and wanted a pet . We looked for hours and hours and 
then we fond our dog . We took her to our house. She is a good 
dog we looked up a name and we fond one . She likes it with us. 
She was a little puppy you could hold. She was in our new house 
in the garaj. She was so skiny you could see her bouns. 1 cared 
for her and she stayed . I love bouth of them thay are so cute. 





As you see, there is only one “paragraph.” This is typical of many papers 
written in the early grades. It means that there is a lot of information that rattles on 
without a break. The reader could understand this composition better if this long 
paragraph were broken into shorter ones, each with its owm focus. In the following 
revision, we have changed the order of sentences and grouped them into 
paragraphs. Spelling will be corrected later. 



My Pets 

I have two pets there names are Hiedy and Oreo. They 
bouth love me. 

This is how my family got Hiedy. We were at the 
Human sasiety and wanted a pet. We looked for hours and 
hours and then we fond our deg. We took her to our house. 

She was in our new house in the garaj. She was a 
little puppy you could hold. She was so skiny you could see 
her bouns. I cared for her and she stayed. 

She is a good dog we looked up a name and we fond 
one. She likes it with us. I love bouth of them tha^ are so 
cute. 
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Revising 



Ask your child to mark places where paragraphs might begin. One good 
way to revise this composition would be to approach it as a series of questions. 
Then, each question could be answered in its own paragraph. (Of course, you may 
have thought of some other questions of your own). 

1 . What does the term “endangered animals" mean? The author doesn't say, 
so we will have to add that information. 

2. What are some examples of endangered animals? The author does give 
some examples, so these could be discussed in one paragraph. 

3. What can be done to save endangered animals? The author also says quite 
a bit about this, so it would make a good paragraph of its own. 

4. Finally, what is the author’s personal interest in this topic? We can end 
the composition by using the last four sentences in a paragraph that tells 
why the writer is concerned about endangered animals. 

Using these four questions as our guide, we can now organize this 
composition much more clearly. A small amount of new information has been 
added in brackets, and a few sentences have been deleted. Discuss this revision 
with your child, allowing for the possibility that there are other ways to do it. 



Indangered Animals in America 

[Many animal species become extinct because they 
are all killed or their living space is destroyed.] Lndangered 
animals must be helped from becoming extinct, [and there 
are many things we all can do]. | 

[In America, some of] the animals Tve heard of just 
about becoming extinct are Florida flamingo [and] brown 
bear (in most states). Those are just a very few of the 
animals. 

I am proud to see that America is doing something 
by breeding these animals, protecting eggs and the young, 
finding if the animals go to the same place during mating 
season, finding food for these animals, and finding out who 
their enimies are. 
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I’ve been trying to help these animals by donating 
money. It makes me sad to think of animals in other 
contries that are not being helped. I am content to be in a 
contry that does. It makes me realy happy to know America 
realy cares enough to help these animals. 




Grade Five 




The following fifth-grade composition is interesting and imaginative, but 
it is difficult to follow because ideas are run together without any kind of 
grouping that the eye can detect. After you and your child read it, ask your child to 
mark paragraphs as a first step in revising this composition. 



Fun Things 

One of my goels in life is to be a writer my mother says I have 
a good emaganation . Most of my books I write are about how I 
feel and what I like to do in fact I just wrote one recently it 's 
called " The Dream Date ” it's a really fun book well at least my 
mother likes it most of my stories people die in I don 7 know why 
its probluly becase if thay stay alive the storie gets boring 
otherwise. I only like to write short stories because there more 
creative and you can do enything you whant. It ' s like your in 
controlle and you have to decide what happens next I really injoy 
writing but sometimes you get so involved with the sitchuashation 
you just keep on writting and can 7 stop becase you whant to 
know what happens next. I also like to ride my biike that I got for 
Christmas its big very big its a ten speed. My mothers always 
saying act your age not you shoe size but I can 7 becase I take 
size ten and I 'm ten years old so thats fun! 
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ReUisin* 



Although this topic is very' general (“Fun Things”), it deals mostly with 
the author’s interest in writing. Even so, there are a few places that suggest breaks. 
Can you find some of these spots? Also notice that the writer introduces a new 
subject near the end. This would obviously suggest a new paragraph. 

Here is a possible revision that groups related ideas so that the eye can 
grasp them more readily. Discuss this revision with your child. Spelling will be 
corrected later. 



Fun Things 



One of my goels in life is to be a writer my mother says I 
have a good emaganation. 

Most of my books I write are about how I feel and 
what 1 like to do in fact I just wrote one recently it’s called 
“The Dream Date” it’s a really fun book well at least my 
mother likes it. 

most of my stories people die in I don’t know why 
its probluly becase if thay stay alive the storie gets boring 
otherwise. I only like to write short stories because there 
more creative and you can do enything you whant. It’s like 
your in controlle and you have to decide what happens next. 

I really injoy writing but sometimes you get so 
involved with the sitchuashation you just keep on writting 
and can’t stop becase you whant to know what happens 
next. 

I also like to ride my biike that I got for Christmas 
its big very big its a ten speed. My mothers always saying 
act your age not you shoe size but I can’t becase I take size 
ten and I’m ten years old so thats fun! 
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bur Child's Writing Skttts 



A Net# Example for Revision 

The following paper by a fourth-grade student contains much interesting 
information, but it is not organized very clearly. Read it with your child and talk 
about what you might do to revise it. Use the ideas you saw in the earlier 
examples to rearrange the information and organize it into paragraphs that the 
reader can understand more readily. 



The Koala 

A koala is a small Australian animal resmbling a teddy bear It is 
called the Australian bear , pouched bear, and native sloth , but it 
is neither a bear nor a sloth. In its slow-moving life in the trees it 
resebles a sloth. The koala is a marsupial (a mammal that has a 
pouch for carrying its young.) The koala is about 24 inches long 
and 12 inches high at the shoulder, and has only a suggestion of 
a tail. Its thick, soft ; wooly fur is ash-gray above and yellowish 
white below. It has a thick head \ a short snout, and its mouth has 
cheek pouches. The ko^la often hangs in trees with its bake 
downward, like a sloth It can grasp the branches easily with its 
long toes. It sleeps during the day in the top of a blue gum 
(eucalyptus) tree. The koala feeds only on eucalyptus leaves and 
buds . The koala mother carries her young cub in her pouch for 
several months. After the cub grows old enough, it rides on her 
bake. The koala is a defenseless animal. Until recently, hunters 
killed great numbers of the animals for their warm, soft fur. 
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Revisim 



Basically, this composition is very good as it stands. The sentences are 
clear, and there are only a few misspelled words. The only problems are caused by 
the fact that everything is strung out in one long paragraph and ideas are not 
always grouped as clearly as they might be. 

As you saw earlier, a good way to revise any 
paper is to list the major topics that are covered. 

After you have done this, you can present each 
topic as a question. Then your revised composition 
can answer each question in its own paragraph. 

❖ What is a koala? 

❖ What does it look like? 

❖ How does it live? 

❖ How does it care for its young? 

Before you look at the following comments, 
you may want to write your own revision on a separate 
piece of paper. 

Improving the preceding paper 

Now, using the writer’s own words, we can organize this composition 
into several paragraphs, each dealing with a specific bit of information about 
koalas. 

Each paragraph should focus on a single topic . which should be 

stated in the first sentence if possible . 

This paper lends itself to paragraphs with topic sentences, as you will see 
in the following revision. We have also corrected the few spelling errors to make 
this paper easier to read. 
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The Koala 

A koala is a small Australian animal resembling a 
teddy bear. It is called the Australian bear, pouched bear, 
and native sloth, but it is neither a bear nor a sloth. The 
koala is a defenseless animal. Until recently, hunters killed 
great numbers of the animals for their warm, soft fur. 

In its slow-moving life in the trees it resembles a 
sloth. The koala is about 24 inches long and 12 inches high 
at the shoulder, and has only a suggestion of a tail. Its thick, 
soft, wooly fur is ash-gray above and yellowish-white 
below. It has a thick head, a short snout, and its mouth has 
cheek pouches. 

The koala often hangs in trees with its back 
downward, like a sloth. It can grasp the branches easily 
with its long toes. It sleeps during the day in the top of a 
blue gum (eucalyptus) tree. The koala feeds only on 
eucalyptus leaves and buds. 

The koala is a marsupial (a mammal that has a 
pouch for carrying its young). The koala mother carries her 
young cub in her pouch for several months. After the cub 
grows old enough, it rides on her back. 



Ideally, this composition should end with another paragraph that provides 
a summary or conclusion. However, the revision we have made does improve the 
organization and readability considerably, compared to the original version. 
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Working on jfour Child's Compositions 



Use the ideas and examples in this chapter to help 
your child understand the need for revising each 
composition. Often it will be enough to break a long 
paragraph into several shorter ones. Help your child 
decide when a new topic has been introduced; this is 
the spot to begin a new paragraph. 

Also, don’t expect younger children 
to be able to see all the possibilities for 
revision; they probably believe that 
they’ve already said what they wanted to 
say. Just remind your child that someone 
else must read each paper, so it is 
important to group ideas into 
paragraphs and to separate the 
paragraphs so that others can 
understand them. 








The guidelines on 
the next page can be used 
with each composition 
your child revises, whether 
an example in this book or 
an original effort. 
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Guidelines (or Revising Compositions 



Use the following questions to revise a composition, 
either an original work or someone else’s. Make notes here in 
addition to any marks you make on the composition itself. 

1. Is this composition clear and easy to read? 



2. What are the good points? Why? 



3. What spots are not clear? Circle each problem area so you can 
correct it when you write a revision. 



4. What sections need to be eliminated? Cross them out. 



5. What sections need to be improved by adding more information? 
Circle them and add the information. 





6 

Proofreading: 

“ Ho(jO Can I Check for Mistakes 7” 

So far we have talked about the value of revising compositions: arranging 
ideas in logical order and using separate paragraphs that focus on individual 
topics. After the revision process is complete, the composition should be checked 
once more to make sure there are no technical errors. This process is called 
proofreading . 



When you proofread, you look through a composition to 
zee if there are misspelled words, incorrect punctuation, or poor 
grammar. This is the time to correct these errors so that the 
reader can understand your composition easily. 



In the first part of this chapter we will illustrate the most typical mistakes. 
This will give you examples to show your child. Then, in the section entitled 
“Proofreading Student Compositions,” we will repeat some of the papers that 
were revised in Chapter 5. This section also begins with a page entitled 
“Guidelines for Proofreading.” Follow these guidelines as you look at these 
papers and help your child practice proofreading them. 

Spt Ititig 

Spelling errors are probably the most common of all mistakes in the early 
grades. This is to be expected because children are still becoming familiar with 
the most basic and frequently used spelling patterns. They are also learning long 
or unusual words such as congratulations and expedition , and they are still 
figuring out when to use there or their and accept or except . 
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Improving your Child's Writing Skit is 



Younger children may not realize the importance of correct spelling 
because they know what they are writing. You can emphasize the need for correct 
spelling by pointing out that your child is writing for someone else to read. 

Nuthing iz h ardrtwo reed then a papper 
weth aiot of miepeled wrde. 

As the preceding sentence proves, nothing is harder to read than a paper 
with a lot of misspelled words. You see how much more quickly you can read a 
sentence and grasp its meaning when you don’t have to stumble over misspelled 
words and wonder what the author meant. 

As you proofread, ask your child if there are any words that look wrong. 
Draw a circle around the word. Some sounds can be spelled in more than one 
way (as with the ffJ sound in stuff, graph , and rough), so look at the logical 
possibilities to find the right spelling. If necessary, help your child look them up 
in a dictionary. 

If your child doesn’t realize that some words in a composition are 
misspelled, then you might point out a few of these words and ask if they look 
right. Accurate spelling is learned gradually over many years of attention to 
spelling. Don’t ask for perfection. Look for gradual improvement. 

Some groups of two or three words sound exactly the same but have 
different spellings and meanings: here and hear ; for and four : ; to, too, and two; 
and so on. These words (called homophones ) need to be studied carefully so your 
child knows which spelling goes with which meaning. 

We are waiting for a ride. 

There are four wheels on the wagon. 

We will be there in an hour. 

A bee keeps buzzing around my head. 

In other cases, children sometimes confuse two words that sound almost 
alike but really are different: are and our or wear and where . Careful 
pronunciation can emphasize the difference in these pairs of words. 
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PRACTICE: Correcting Spelling Errors 

Start proofreading by asking your child to put a circle around anything 
that doesn’t look right. You and your child can practice doing this in the following 
composition, written by a third-grader. Focus on the spelling errors, even though 
you may notice other mistakes as well. By working through an error-filled paper 
such as this, your child should come to appreciate the importance of correct 
spelling. After circling an error, write the correct spelling above it. Let your child 
do the work. You can discuss the corrections afterwards. 




IXfisz, TCuL VTfvfr Xf^rnzcL J-Zyim/y a, J&t 

umjA' a fettle, toy that cUesmexL ^Jsyisruy 
a g&t. ulnsZA, clo/ua peafetds oJJ J&tA cured pZcuyut 
u/vth Jed tayfr ound fejuod a nrwsdfe eaeplzare. &orxe, 

doxy uje/rvt he, 2 5 ye /i& odd yod fe jjty a Jet,. 




Now your child can rewrite this composition with the correct spellings. 
Remember, don’t insist on perfection. Let it arrive over time. 
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Here is a version with the correct spellings in boldface. Capital letters 
have been provided as necessary, and a missing word has been added, too. 



The Kid Who Dreamed of Flying a jet 

There was a little boy who dreamed of flying a jet. He 
would draw pictures of jets and [he] played with jet toys 
and he bought a model airplane. One day when he was 
25 years old he got to fly a jet. 



Sentence Structure 

In the elementary grades, children tend to make the same kinds of 
mistakes when they write sentences. They either string several sentences together 
without a break, or they leave out important words that spoil the clarity of the 
sentence. We will talk about each of these problems in sections entitled Run-on 
Sentences and Sentence Fragments, but first we need to discuss sentence structure 
in general. 

Young children tend to write as they speak. The words tumble out as fast 
as they can, with little regard for anything except telling about what interests 
them. When they write for someone else to read, however, they need to observe 
the conventions that make sentences clear on paper . 

The most important thing to remember is that each 
sentence has a subject and a predicate. 



❖ The subject tells who or what is doing something in the sentence. The 
subject is usually a noun or a pronoun. 



John is my friend. He lives down the street. 

Pronouns are unclear unless we know what they refer to. Whenever a 
pronoun such as he is used, it must be preceded by a noun. This noun is called the 
antecedent . In the example you just saw, the proper noun John is the antecedent, 
given in the first sentence. We can tell that the pronoun he in the second sentence 
clearly refers to John. 
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Pronouns can be particularly confusing if there is more than one 
antecedent. For example: 

The car swerved to miss a truck. It scraped its fender on a wall. 

In the second sentence, does the pronoun it refer to the car or the truck? 
We can’t tell. In this case, we need to specify which one was involved in the 
scraping: 

The car swerved to miss a truck. The car scraped its fender on a 
wall. 

In the next sentence, however, the antecedent is clear: 

Paul plays for our team, and he is a very good hitter. 




❖ The predicate tells what the subject is doing. The most important word in 
the predicate is the verb. Many verbs express action. 




The batter hit a home run. 

My friends plav ball with me. 

We watch movies sometimes. 

Other verbs tell what something is, not what it does. 

My dog is very lazy. 

I am in the fourth grade. 

My mom was our softball coach. 




❖ After the subject and the verb, many sentences contain some other words 
that tell more about what happened. These are called sentence 
complements because they complete the information we need to 
understand the sentence fully. 




We met them at the mall. 

John and I played ball until it got dark. 

My sister got a new dress for her graduation. 
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The sentence complement at the end of each sentence tells where or when 
or why something happened. Even so, the main things to look for are the subject 
and verb of each sentence. When you have found these in one sentence, look for 
the subject of the next sentence. Make sure to use the right punctuation at the end 
of one sentence. Begin the next one with a capital letter. 



❖ When sentences make a statement, they usually have a subject followed 
immediately by the verb: “We are in the right place.” When sentences ask 
a question, the verb often comes first, especially if it is a “helping verb” 
such as am, are , is, or were . Then the subject comes next: “Are we in the 
right place?” 



Here are some declarative sentences that make statements. Each one is 
followed by an interrogative sentence that asks a question. You can see how the 
subject and verb switch places in each pair of sentences. 

He is at home. (Statement) 

Is he at home? (Question) 

They are out of town. 

Are they out of town? 

We were supposed to meet them here. 

Were we supposed to meet them here? 

I am the winner. 

Am I the winner? 





Proohutditu 



PRACTICE: Identifying Subject and Verb 

Help your child identify the subject and the verb in each of the following 
sentences. Write the letter S above the subject and the letter V above the verb. 
You can get additional practice by doing the same thing w'ith anything else your 
child is reading or writing. 

/ . o2cL ca/o suiMJjuL cLow^ru iJvi, 



2 . tefrwistAjZshs chcujzci ulcJv oJji&v OAAUSricL t&b qJ2L {aj&. 



3. Oaz, sywjs iJw peAA&nrv usA& ccMuJ^ / rru2: 

V . 772^ ^mttuL tyanw, nrm, a, ovucss 



5. &(jyu cak Puds hzAs usrvdjZAs tAz* 



6 . 3L, dA2L Mub $2 touwis? 



In the statements, the subject and verb are: (1) car rattled; (2) squirrels 
chased; (4) friend gave; and (5) cat hid. In the questions, the verb and subject are: 
(3) Are you; and (6) Is he. 




For more information on writing clear sentences and for 
practice activities for your children, turn to the grammar books 
available from the Family Learning Association, 1-2C0925- 
7253, or visit the website www.kidscanlearn.com. 
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Impr§ritif y*ur Child's Writing Shifts 



Run-on Sentences 

In most of the papers we have looked at, children have used many “run-on 
sentences.” 

Run-on sentences consist of several individual sentences strung 
together without any breaks there aren’t any capital letters at the 
beginning of sentences there aren’t any punctuation marks at the 
end you don’t know where one sentence starts and the other stops 
it’s hard to read. 

You have just read a run-on sentence . When we use capital letters and 
end punctuation to write separate sentences, the meaning of these sentences 
becomes clear. 

Run-on sentences consist of several individual sentences strung 
together without any breaks. There aren’t any capital letters at the 
beginning of sentences. There aren’t any punctuation marks at the 
end. You don’t know where one sentence starts and the other 
stops. It’s hard to read. 

As with spelling errors, younger children may not realize that run-on 
sentences cause problems for the reader. Children know what they want to say and 
they believe that the words alone are sufficient. You can emphasize the 
importance of clear sentence structure by showing your child this example: 



a/m> uu^uJx, am/if 

iJw, umjas a/ruL umaclu a l&U, arriimuxZ^ 

i&ZAjL umia* am, efiipAasivt a/ruL tfuvfy bcuL a, frisu i^z, u/& 
ujujj- kisuid, asruL £uA, Jl ca/nJt uMvit &acJb 



This is written the same way children talk. They are excited about what 
they have seen and the words just tumble out. After your child has looked at the 
run-on version, see if the following isn’t easier to understand. 
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Proofrcadim 



I am going to write about my trip to the zoo. It was 
fun and we saw lots of animals. There was an elephant and 
they had a giraffe. We saw birds and fish, too. I can’t wait 
to go back. 



In order to make sentence structure clear to the reader, your child has to 
remember to use the special marks that let us know when a sentence begins and 
ends. This topic is discussed in the section entitled Punctuation Marks below. 



PRACTICE: Correcting Run-on Sentences 

Have your child work on the following example by a fourth-grader. Put a 
circle around each spot at which one sentence should end and the next one begin. 
Spelling errors have already been corrected, so you can focus on clarifying 
sentences. After marking each spot, rewrite the example correctly. In this 
example, only the period is needed as the end punctuation. 



(JL dujzmct 

omaa uLKLd, a, Laid tkcat jjjd rnwwuL tm iuJisaz, 
cmsy, fr&d, ^AA&rid ll&cL M lin/v, onou^ d currv LuA- 
j^&sruL a/ruL vwAsy, cia/y, a^tzA, cue, y& {Jut, 

poAsb AQsrrwtimwi' u/& tfw ic& CAza/rrv dtoAja om 

ulw, <j& to- Me- / maJLL im* yd i S doZLa^a 
<icuJis d cLuL md yd cmny, 
cM&u. Naynxj^ Lad us&Jc card d yd 'mad cat / r?vy- 
nrussm dua idd nrua M M 'my, 'i&& / rrv. 
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There once was a kid [who] just moved in where my 
old friend used to live. Now I am his friend and every day 
after school we go to the park. Sometimes we go to the ice 
cream store. On weekends we go to the mall. We get 15 
dollars for allowance each week. I did not get my 
allowance last week and I got mad at my mom. She told me 
to go to my room. 
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Sentence Fragments 



At the opposite end of the spectrum is the sentence fragment : a sentence 
that lacks an important element, usually the subject or the verb. Here is an 
example: 

I like to go swimming, is a lot of fun. My friends go 
swimming with me. We always a good time. 

In the second sentence, the subject is left out: “It is a lot of fun.'’' In the 
last sentence, the verb is left out: “We always have a good time.” 

In many cases, children write sentence fragments simply because they are 
in a hurry, trying to get ideas down as fast as possible. When you see fragments, 
help your child look back to determine what is missing. Just ask these questions: 

1 . “Does this sentence tell who is doing something?” (Does it have a 
subject?) 

2. “Does this sentence tell what someone is doing?” (Does it have a verb in 
the predicate?) 



PRACTICE: Correcting Sentence Fragments 

With your child, look at each of the following sentences and find out what 
is missing. If the Subject has been omitted, write an S at the correct spot. If the 
Verb is missing, write a V at the correct spot. Then rewrite each sentence, 
supplying your own subject or verb. 



/. 77iy 



2 . Bitt asruL tmsnb w, gu arruwMb. 
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3 . 3L piicJiz^ a, pZA^zet buzbitL 



L f. ZZ4 cut tfw pj^rsnA^ &i®Asy <srv iZw 



5. i&sJ&cL aZt §a/w pbA, Uw, nniiA astu^ yZssisvA,. 



In sentence (1 ), a verb such as like or want needs to be added. In sentence 
(2), part of the subject is missing: “Bill and I” or “Bill and Jeff’ or some other 
name needs to be added. In sentence (3), the verb is missing: a word such as threw 
or pitched would work. In sentence (4), a verb such as laughed is needed. In 
sentence (5), a subject such as we or they or she should be added. 







Ptoo(rt4ditt\ 



Punctuation Marks 

One other important factor has to be considered when we talk about 
writing clear sentences — using the right punctuation marks. Stress the 
importance of following the punctuation guidelines given here. 

Beginning Punctuation 



❖ Begin every sentence with a capital tette r. 



End Punctuation 

The punctuation at the end of the sentence is determined by the type of 
sentence. 



❖ End each statement with a period (.). 



Somebody said there were some donuts around here. 



❖ End each question with a question mark (?). 



Where are all the donuts? 



❖ End each expression of surprise with an exclamation mark (!). 



I can’t believe they’re all gone! 

Younger children must take care to notice where one sentence ends and 
the next begins. Of course, this means that they must know how sentences are 
constructed. Review the material in the section on Sentence Structure if your child 
isn’t sure of this. 
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improving Veur Child's Writing Shifts 



Commas 

A most important punctuation mark is the comma. Commas can help 
make sentences clear to the reader. 



❖ Commas should be used when three or more related items are grouped in 
the same sentence. These may occur in the subject part of the sentence or 
at the end (after the verb). 



Mary, Ellen, and I are in the same class. 

At the zoo we saw lions, tigers, elephants, and zebras. 

If no commas are used in the first sentence, you can see the problem that 

results: 

Mary Ellen and I are in the same class. 

This looks like we are talking about one girl named Mary Ellen instead of 
two girls named Mary and Ellen. 

Commas also help to clarify sentences that have more than two verbs. 



We like to play baseball, go swimming, and eat hot dogs. 



❖ Commas should also be used when there is a long introductory section 
before the main part of the sentence. 




When the rain started to pour, we ran back to the car. 





For more information on the use of commas, see the 
grammar books offered by the Family Learning Association. Call 
1-30O925-7353 for a catalog or information. 
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Proofreading 



PRACTICE: Using Punctuation Marks Correctly 

Make sure each sentence begins with a capital letter and ends with the 
correct mark. Also use commas where they are needed. After you circle the errors 
in each sentence, write the correct version. 

/ . ims UMuhuL am, Pvoum hfa/rro to, oaaa/w. 



2 . umM you, pbxiAZ, amduKA, th&s pAom& 



3 . i oouJxLrvt fw dosAjuL tfiAM, tousJulowmd- 



V- . cMam, Izuma, asruL i ptay, o£ tfw, 'rrusdt- ioripoAtarit 

pod/J>Losrid 



5 . you, itaAjt to- zat, Sc, aoaz, to* umxaA, youAs Sma.'lcU, 
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7 . ujTizm, id* tyasrm, uJupj^MsuL a£o/i£ 



✓ Check your Work 

Here are the corrected sentences. 

1 . We waited an hour for them to arrive. 

2. Will you please answer the phone? 

3. I couldn’t believe he scored three touchdowns! 

4. Allan, Lewis, and I play three of the most important positions. 

5. Before you start to eat, be sure to wash your hands. 

6. They had apples, pears, grapes, and oranges at the market 

7. When is the game supposed to start? 
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Proofreading 



Grammar 

Even if sentences begin with capital letters and end with the right 
punctuation marks, they must also be constructed clearly and correctly. This is 
where grammar comes in. The word grammar simply refers to the relationships 
among words in the sentence. 

Obviously we can tell that this sentence is wrong: 

We a game television on watched. 

The problem here is word order. The words are all mixed up. They should 
read like this in order to make a clear sentence: 

We watched a game on television. 

Most children grasp this very quickly, but there are other grammar errors 
that are more difficult to spot. 



<♦ The subject and verb must agree in number. That is, a singular noun or 
pronoun in the subject must be followed by a singular verb. That’s the 
reason it is incorrect to say, “A car are stuck in the mud.” 



One car is stuck in the mud. 

This book was very interesting. 

He plays football on my team. 

A plural noun or pronoun in the subject must be followed by a plural 

verb: 

Two cars are stuck in the mud. 

Both books were very interesting. 

They play football on my team. 
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❖ Pronouns can be used as subjects or objects in sentences. Here are the two 
categories of personal pronouns that are used most often. 



Subject Pronouns 



Singular 


Plural 


I 


we 


you 


you 


he, she, it 


they 



Object Pronouns 



Singular 


Plural 


me 


us 


you 


you 


him, her, it 


them 



Object pronouns are often used right after the verb: 

They told me a secret. 

I saw him at the game. 

Object pronouns are also required after prepositions such as to^for, and 

with . 



This book belongs to her. 

It is time for us to leave. 

I went to the game with them. 

Children (and others) sometimes use object pronouns as subjects, 
especially when the pronoun is joined with another name. 

Tom and me play on the same team. 

Sally and her pushed me in the mud! 

In these sentences, the subjects should be “Tom and I” and “Sally and 

she.” 

In a more frequent mistake, subject pronouns are used as objects. Here are 
some typical examples: 

Our friends gave Ed and I a present. 

They gave a party for Ellen and I. 



i , 
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Proofreading 

Give the message to she and Marie. 

I went to the movie with he and Bill. 

These problems usually occur when the pronoun is used along with 
someone’s name. Just remember how you would use pronouns by themselves; 
then follow the same rule when there are other words in the subject or object. 

Tom plays on my team. 

I play on Tom’s team. 

Tom and I play on the same team. 

They gave a party for Ellen. 

They gave a party for me. 

They gave a party for Ellen and me. 



<* Children sometimes write several sentences that are joined by the word 
and. This is not necessarily incorrect, but it can become confusing when 
it’s overdone. 



One day a dog was walking along and a big storm came along 
and the dog got so scared he ran away to Florida and he bought a big 
house by a beach and he had a big boat and a fancy car and his partner 
was a cat and they were friends and they had fun. 

Ask your child to circle places he would change to clarify this passage. 

These aren’t quite the same as run-on sentences, but the effect is similar 
because there are no breaks between ideas — just endless ands. This would be 
much clearer if the reader could see individual sentences. 

One day a dog was walking along when a big storm 
came along. The dog got so scared that he ran away to Florida. 

He bought a big house by a beach and he had a big boat and a 
fancy car. His partner was a cat and they were friends and they 
had fun. 
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PRACTICE: Correcting Grammar Errors 

Here is a paragraph that contains the kinds of errors just discussed. Circle 
each mistake; then write your corrected version on your own paper. 

— 

My brother Bob and me went for a hike in the vsoods. We 
saw lots of animals and birds. Two squirrels was chasing each 
other around a tree. Some of the trees was so big that we 
couldn 7 get our arms around them. 

One time we got separated a. d 1 thought we were lost 
and I didn 7 think we would ever find each other when we didn 7 
come back our parents started to look for us. They finally found 
my brother and 1 just before it got dark . Bob and me certainly 
won 7 do that again ! 

%/ Check your Version. 

Here is a corrected version of the preceding example. 

My brother Bob and I went for a hike in the woods. b 

We saw lots of animals and birds. Two squirrels were 
chasing each other around a tree. Some of the trees were so 
big that we couldn’t get our arms around them. 

One time we got separated and I thought we were 
lost* 1 didn’t think we would ever find each other! When 
we didn’t come back, our parents started to lock for us. 

They finally found my brother and me just before it got 
dark. I don’t think Bob and I will do that again! 
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Prcofrcadim 



Apostrophes 

In the elementary grades, children are not always sure when to use the 
apostrophe (’). Here are the most common situations: 

Possessiues 



❖ Apostrophes are used to form possessive nouns which show that 

something belongs to someone. With singular nouns, we show possession 
by adding an apostrophe and the letter s (’s) at the end of the noun: 



That is my friend’s bike. 

I lost my brother’s book. 

When children use possessive nouns, they often forget the apostrophe 
(and sometimes the letter s as well). 

My dogs collar got lost. 

My dog’s collar got lost. 

I went to a game at my brother school. 

I went to a game at my brother’s school. 

When your child uses singular possessive nouns, make sure the ‘s is 
added to show ownership. 

Plural possessive nouns aren’t used as often, but they usually follow a 
consistent pattern, too. When the plural noun ends in s, just add an apostrophe to 
show ownership. 

All the boys coats are in the closet. 

All the boys’ coats are in the closet. 

Three of the cars horns didn’t work. 

Three of the cars’ horns didn’t work. 
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Contractions 



❖ The apostrophe is also used in contractions. These are formed by joining 
two words and omitting one or more letters in the second word. The 
apostrophe takes the place of the omitted letter. 



Contractions are often formed by joining the word not to a verb. 

I do not know the answer. 

I don’t know the answer. 

He is not in my class. 

He isn’t in my class. 

Other contractions are formed by joining a pronoun with a form of the 
verb to be. 

I am in the fifth grade. 

I’m in the fifth grade. 

You are my best friend. 

You’re my best friend. 

She is a good basketball player. 

She’s a good basketball player. 

We are going on vacation next month. 

We’re going on vacation next month. 

As with possessive nouns, make sure your child uses the apostrophe in the 
right place. 

The word it causes particular problems because it can be used to show 
possession or in a contraction with is. To show possession, the word is spelled its. 

The wagon lost its wheel. 

The whole school was proud of its team. 
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When the word is used in a contraction, it is spelled it } s. 

It ' s very cold today. 

(It is very cold today.) 

I don’t think it } s ever going to warm up. 

(I don’t think it is ever going to warm up.) 

To make sure you are using the right form, just ask yourself if you are 
saying it is . If you are, then use the spelling it's. If you are using the word to show 
that something belongs to another thing, use the spelling its. 



<* One other word should be said about apostrophes. Children sometimes 
think they should use ’s to form the plural of nouns. This is never die 
case. Most nouns simply add the letter s without an apostrophe to form 
the plural. 



There are two book’s on the shelf, (wrong) 
There are two books on the shelf. 
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PRACTICE: Using Apostrophes 

The following sentences lack necessary apostrophes or they use 
apostrophes incorrectly. Circle each error and write the correct version on the line 
after each sentence. Also tell whether the apostrophe is used to show possession 
or is used in a contraction. 

/ . 3Uoo qAAsrup 'bcbisrb. 



How used? 



2 . cjASAsTbcp taJjo. 



How used? 



3. Tflyr ci&frd' caMoa, U crruddimxp. 



How used? 



H~ . 31 d&rvt flOWO CATIA^ nTVSAJO p<hpZAy. 



How used? 



5 . '3fh r f ^ujotuLo cat fy&t caxi^At on, a, two. 



How used? 



t . 
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Proofreading Student Compositions 

Here are some guidelines to follow as you help your child proofread 
compositions. The items listed below follow the order of material given on the 
preceding pages, so you can look back for help if necessary. These guidelines can 
be used to correct the compositions given on the following pages, and they can 
also be used as your child proofreads original work. 



Guidelines for Proofreading 

A. Spelling 

♦ Are all words spelled correctly? 

3. Sentence Structure 

♦ Doe s each sentence have a clear subject and 
predicate? 

♦ Are pronouns used correctly? Make sure the reader can 
tell who or what each pronoun refers to. 

I C. Pun-on Sentences 

♦ Are several sentences strung together without breaks? 

♦ Does each sentence begin with a capital letter and end 
with the right punctuation mark? 

D. Sentence Fragments 

♦ Do any sentences lack any important words? Make sure 
there is a subject and verb in each sentence. 

E. Punctuation Marks 

♦ Does each sentence begin with a capital letter? 

♦ Is the right punctuation mark used at the end of each 
sentence? 

♦ Are commas used to separate several items in a row? 
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F. Grammar 

♦ Do the subject and verb agree in number? A singular 
subject requires a singular verb: “He playeon my team. 4 ' 
A plural subject requires a plural verb: “They play on my 
team.” 

♦ Are pronouns used correctly? The subject pronouns are 
/. you/, te, ate, it , k'O, and £tey The object pronouns are 

you/, him , ter, /£, u/5. and tte/?7. 

♦ Are several sentences joined by the word Don't 
use and to connect a number of sentences that should 
be separated. 

G. Apostrophes 

♦ Is the apostrophe used correctly to show possession? 

The boy s book is on the table. 

Two girls ! coats are in the closet. 

♦ Is the apostrophe used correctly in contractions? 

7 'm going to see a movie. 

We 're late already. 

I don 7 know the answer. 

It isn 7 uerv warm in here. 






Proofreading 






tmproifmg your Child’s Writing Skills 

✓ Check your Work 

Here is the same composition with all errors corrected. The changes are 
given in boldface. Did you notice all these mistakes? 



My Pets 

I have two pets. Their names are Hiedv and Oreo. 
They both love me. 

This is how my family got Hiedy. We were at the 
Humane Society and wanted a pet. We looked for hours 
and hours and then we found our dog. We took her to our 
house. 

She was in our new house in the garage. She was a 
little puppy you could hold. She was so skinny you could 
see her bones. I cared for her and she stayed. 

She is a good dog. We looked up a name and we 
found one. She likes it with us. I love both of them. They 
are so cute. 




As you see, after we organized 
this paper into paragraphs, the only 
thing it needed was correction of the 
spelling errors. 
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Grade Four 

Here is the composition about endangered animals, with spelling and 
grammar errors unchanged. Ask your child to proofread it and to circle all the 



Indanger ed Animals in America 

[Many animal species disappear because they are all 
killed or their living space is destroyed.] Indangered animals 
must be helped from becoming extinct , [and there are many 
things we all can do]. 

[In America , some of] the animals I’ve heard of just 
about becoming extinct are Florida flamingo [and] brown bear 
(in most states). Those are just a very few of the animals. 

lam proud to see that America is doing something by 
breeding these animals , protecting eggs and the young, finding if 
the animals go to the same place during mating season , finding 
food for these animals . and finding out who their enimies are. 

I 've been trying to help these animals by donating 
money. It makes me sad to think of animals in other contries that 
are not being helped. Iam content to be in a contry that does. It 
makes me realy happy to know America realy cares enough to 
help these animals . 
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Here is the corrected version after proofreading. 



Endangered Animals in America 

[Many animal species disappear because they are all 
killed or their living space is destroyed.] Endangered 
animals must be helped so that they don’t become extinct, 
[and there are many things we all can do]. 

[In America, some of] the animals that are just 
about becoming extinct are the Florida flamingo and the 
brown bear (in most states). Those are just a very few of the 
animals. 

I am proud to see that America is doing something 
by breeding these animals, protecting eggs and the young, 
finding if the animals go to the same place during mating 
season, finding food for these animals, and finding out who 
their enemies are. 

Tve been tiying to help these animals by donating 
money. It makes me sad to think of animals in other 
countries that are not being helped. I am content to be in a 
country that does. It makes me really happy to know 
America really cares enough to help these animals. 



Ln addition to correcting misspelled words, we have also improved the 
wording in a couple of spots. Instead of saying “Endangered animals must be 
helped from becoming extinct,” it is clearer to say that “Endangered animals must 
be helped so that they don 7 become extinct .” You might also say, “We must make 
sure that endangered animals don 7 become extinct 

In the second paragraph it is awkward to say '"the animals Tve heard of 
just about becoming extinct." We changed it to read kt the animals that are just 
about becoming extinct.” 

All the other mistakes involve spelling errors. If you look back at the 
original paper in Chapter 4, you can see how much clearer this composition is 
now that we have organized it into paragraphs and corrected other mistakes. 
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Grade Five 

The fifth-grade student who wrote about things to do is also fond of run- 
on sentences. If your child is able to handle material at this level, help him or her 
circle the errors in this version and write the corrections. 

Fun Things 

One of my goels in life is to be a writer my mother says I 
have a good emaganation. 

Most of my books I write are about how 1 feel and what I 
like to do in fact I just wrote one recently it 's called “ The Dream 
Date ” it ’s a really fun book well at least my mother likes it. 

most of my stories people die in I don 't know why its 
probluly becase ifthay stay alive the storie gets boring otherwise. 

1 only like to write short stories because there more creative and 
you can do enythingyou whant. It 's like your in controlle and 
you have to decide what happens next. 

I really injoy writing but sometimes you get so involved 
with the sitchuashation you just keep on writting and can V stop 
becase you whant to know what happens next. 

I also like to ride my biike that I got for Christmas its big 
very big its a ten speed. My mothers always saying act your age 
not you shoe size but I can 't becase I take size ten and I 'm ten 
years old so thats fun! 

i 



Now notice how many changes were made when we proofread this paper. 
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Now notice how many changes were made when we proofread this paper. 



Fun Things 

One of my goals in life is to be a writer. My mother 
says I have a good imagination. 

Most of my books are about how I feel and what I 
like to do. In fact I just v/rote one recently called "The 
Dream Date. 1 ’ It’s a really fun book. Well, at least my 
mother likes it. 

In most of my stories, people die. I don’t know 
why. It’s probably because if they stay alive the story 
gets boring. I only like to write short stories because 
they’re more creative and you can do anything you want. 
It’s like you’re in control and you have to decide what 
happens next. 

I really enjoy writing but sometimes you get so 
involved with the situation you just keep on writing and 
can’t stop because you want to know what happens next. 

I also like to ride my bike that I got for Christmas. 
It’s big — very big. It’s a ten speed. My mother’s always 
saying, “Act your age, not your shoe size.” But I can’t 
because I take size ten and I’m ten years old, so that’s fun! 



In addition to the misspelled words and run-on sentences, there are a few 
other changes we made to improve this paper. In the second paragraph, it is 
redundant to say "Most of my books I write,'- It is enough just to say, "Most of my 
books.” The third paragraph also began with an awkward sentence: "most of my 
storys people die in.” It is better to begin by saying, "In most of my stories, people 
die.” 
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Additional Practice in Proofreading 



Here is a paper we haven’t seen 
before. It is by a third-grade student 
who likes football. It is difficult to > 
read, primarily because of the / 

many misspelled words. Go 
through this with your child and 
mark ail the errors. Then write a ^ 
corrected version on your own paper. 






Tllsy, £asi wait dposot id, asnxL 'rrvy 

pj/i/^OAj^t iszasm, id, ijw >bxtiL dzha&d,. kaAM, 

usosrw 'modi, o£ thi/o ^aArnzd, kuut tksA^ fia/iA ooza/za^ 
iJi& j kout Jl kvt tktd, yzA, tfuzAj, 
uuJmuA, d& krfvu. Jl cpi<ri, hop tftzAj, ikz, 

'TWTct yLOAs. Abajtit dMAd, dCflZ, kaAZA, O/ruL 
dCkyy, cL& dP'm, v^otisnp a&owk dzatit jJzcAoa, 
oatuL tfuzAj, umstv it ouJvo<Lt Iz, a, ohmaa J xbt Jkcoud, 
dCktAj, mzAWi, uLwri, this dupvJkswd- tnipoA,- <sro iJwuo 
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%/ Check your u/ork 

_____ y 

My favorite sport is football, and my favorite team is 
the Seattle Seahawks. They have won most of their games 
but they have never been to the SuperbowL I bet this year 
they will do better. I just hope they go to the Superbowl 
next year. Seattle versus the Bears* If they do go to the 
Superbowl I’m voting on the Seattle Seahawks. And if 
they win it will be a miracle because they never won the 
Superbowl before in their life. 



Notice how much more quickly you can read and understand this 
composition when you don’t have to puzzle over misspelled words and run-on 
sentences. 

Also notice that a few other corrections have been made in addition to 
misspellings and run-on sentences. It is better to say will instead of would 
(misspelled whoud and whodl) because we are talking about something that may 
happen in the future. We added a few words to make things clearer (as in the 
sentence, “If they do go to the SuperbowF ). Also, we changed words in spots 
such as, “I’m voting or, the Seattle Seahawks” (instead of “I’m voting abouF). 



Proofreading your Child’s Compositions 

Use the guidelines and examples in this chapter to help your child 
proofread each composition after it has been revised. As we said earlier, don’t be 
overly concerned if your child doesn’t find every mistake. Just guide her in the 
direction of carefully reading for errors and fixing those that are found. Work for 
improvement, not perfection. 

On the next page you will find another copy of the guidelines that were 
given earlier in this chapter. Make photocopies if you like so that your child can 
have these suggestions handy while proofreading each paper. 
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Guidelines {or Proofreading 



A. Spelling 

♦ Are all worde spelled correctly? 

D. Sentence Structure 

♦ Does each sentence have a clear subject and 
predicate? 

♦ Are pronouns used correctly? Wake sure the reader can 
tell who or what each pronoun refers to. 

C. Run-on Sentences 

♦ Are several sentences strung together without breaks? 

♦ Does each sentence begin with a capital letter and end 
with the right punctuation mark? 

D. Sentence Fragments 

♦ Do any sentences lack any important worde? Make sure 
there is a subject and verb in each sentence. 

E. Punctuation Marks 

♦ Does each sentence begin with a capital letter? 

♦ Is the right punctuation mark used at the end of each 
sentence? 

♦ Are commas used to separate several items in a row? 
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F. Grammar 

♦ Do the subject and verb agree in number? A singular 
subject requires a singular verb: “He ^ys on my team.” 
A plural subject requires a plural verb: “They play on my 
team.” 

♦ Are pronouns used correctly? The subject pronouns are 
4 yozy, he, ehe, it, we \ and they. The object pronouns are 
me, you , him , her ; it, ue, and tAew. 

♦ Are several sentences joined by the word a/-^/? Don’t 
use end to connect a number of sentences that should 
be separated. 

O. Apostrophes 

♦ Is the apostrophe used correctly to show possession? 

One boy's book is on the table. 

Two girls ’ books are on the shelves 

♦ Is the apostrophe used correctly in contractions? 

I'm going to see a movie. 

We ’ re late already. 

I don 't know the answer. 

It isn 't very warm in here. 
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7 

Writing Descriptions 

If you’re looking for topics to write about, why not describe things you 
see in everyday life? This appeals to your child’s imagination and also encourages 
the use of a large vocabulary that helps the reader “see” what is being described. 

Descriptions can be even more interesting after a new experience, for 
example: a visit to the zoo, a plane trip, an excursion to a new city. Here your 
child can search for the most colorful words to tell all about the fascinating new 
sights and sounds that he encountered. 



Search for Descriptive Words 



One good way to get started is to write down any descriptive words or 
phrases that apply to the personal experience. For example, if your child is going 
to write about a trip to the beach, then these phrases might come to mind: 



hot sand 

footprints in the sand 
waves splashing on shore 
wind blowing 
seaweed and driftwood 



& c& 



Use these descriptive phrases to challenge your child’s imagination. 
Develop sentences that help the reader see what you are describing. 



When we got to the beach, the hot sand burned our feet. We ran 
quickly to get to the water. We could see lots of footprints in the 
sand. Other people had done the same thing we had. . . . 



Another way to approach this is to use word clusters . These are made up 
of terms that help to describe the topic you are planning to write about. Just write 
the main idea or topic in the center of the page anu then add individual bits of 
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description that fit that topic. Here are some descriptions that come to mind when 
you write about a snowy day: 



trees bending down quiet 

shoveling the walk cars sliding on ice 

SNOWf DAY 

trying not to slip 



cold hands and feet 



coats and mittens 



Use Precise Words 

Remind your child of the types of words that lend color and precision to 
descriptions. By using words more exactly, we enable the reader to see the word 
picture we are painting. 

First of all, keep in mind the importance of nouns. If you describe a walk 
through a forest, you see trees, leaves , branches , bushes, squirrels, and other 
animals. If you go to the zoo, you probably see monkeys , zebras, lions , elephants, 
and giraffes . The more accurately you name things that relate to the subject you 
are describing, the clearer the picture will be. 

Obviously adjectives can be most helpful. These are words whose main 
function is to describe nouns — to tell more about them by lending specific 
characteristics: a big tree; a hot day; a slow game; a smooth rock; and so on. 

Verbs are also valuable because they tell how people or animals or other 
creatures behave. Monkeys may swing from branch to branch, hop across the 
ground, chase each other, and squawk or chatter loudly. Other animals behave in 
ways that are unique to them. In a storm, trees sway in the wind and leaves swirl 
across the lawn. Use the verbs that describe how each animal or person moves and 
behaves. 
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Writing Descriptions 



Look at the words listed below. In the first column you see some verbs 


and adjectives that are used every day. They are so general and familiar that they 


don’t help to give clear descrip 


tions. In the second column you see specific, 


colorful words that make your writing more precise. Use the word that fits each 


situation exactly. 




Everyday 


Precise 


words 


words 


walk 


stroll, saunter, amble 


run 


scamper, skitter, gallop 


fly 


soar, glide, swoop 


laugh 


giggle, chuckle, snicker 


big 


huge, enormous, gigantic 


fast 


swift, speedy, rapid 


rough 


rugged, uneven, jagged 


bad 


rotten, crummy, inferior 


You and your child will enjoy thinking of more everyday words that can 


be replaced by more precise, colorful ones. This is a good time to look at a 
thesaurus designed for the elementaiy grades. There you will find a wealth of 
synonyms that express similar meanings with differing degrees of precision. 



At the end of this chapter you will find a worksheet 
that will h e\p your child write descriptions by thinking of 
particular worde and phrases that fit a certain subject. 



/ 

1 / 
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Grade Three 

Here is a third-grade paper that tells about dinosaurs. The writer is 
obviously interested in the subject and knows a lot about dinosaurs. This paper 
also has an effective beginning that asks the reader a question in the very first 
sentence (although the question mark needs to be added). 



Ha/w y&Us d£2/n> t¥\&, (Linru&xvjA, inrb tAi& 

miiuwyrro 'Uwvb clajl cuUL AbiruLb djsrusAOLb^ iAe/uz, 
UMZd, tAvb htucaI nrvia/rvteb caJtlul thd 

Rzco Aw umja, cb cnraoJb Aw 

aJU®' £cmI Aw cwxstcL ml am/y, tAw <d>Awv cUsrubcxzusub 
AAuct m&b iAw iaAXjAdi' djsriojausv iAial uj^z& iAw 

Aw umMs a, ptoyrvt mJxAs Aw osuZd 
irn, tAw uwubvi, gIAza, a^ru/rruxt cmvlci q&t Aiimv 

dCAlZAW UMZAs tA & bldbC^mJJbAM^ Aw UMJA* Cb plcbTbt laJxAs 

ia AmlI Aw owjJxL 'Tb&t i/rv iAw ijlmzJxa, AlW AbCbd 
^piAz^ osrv Aaas talvs pAbdwct AximusZ^. UAAw 
AJsuyaiAs^'pA, AbCUb tuLh& AlOAbTUb &Tls Aud* AlWCbd AlW (A, Cb 
plasrbt wd&As *W Aua, Ausawo^ pA&Uct Auwrrb. AJCAxaps 
UMZ& Cb cLoATUMAWSb UJbjJb Cb (JjJUbA^btt AAlObt C&vJA, <£& 
i/Tb ULMxfaAs AlW ULMLd, Cb pdoWTbt QXJbiWb. 'QlAwAJb UMlAs Cb 
dimA4<WAs iAcut uMWb dicbpuL tcAw a S^^rd^uiUA^ 
fluct Abaci ^ZippeA,^ Aw ixhOA> cb mvbal wJxa, acred tAww 

umzAs carve AaAw cb tuydAsb asrul bt umia, cb plawrct muds. 
AZAzaw umjas canw liAw a ^Aia/iA iAicut umzas a p iacrut 
<uxhvu> 
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Now look back through this paper to see if there are any improvements 
you might make. The first thing you notice is that the writer has strung many run- 
on sentences together without using periods and capital letters. Put a circle around 
each spot that needs to be corrected. Then write your revised version on your own 
paper. 



✓ Check your work ^ / V* 

Here is one possible /\ / \ 

revision of this paper about J 

dinosaurs. Of course, yours may vary ^ ' 

in some details. The only significant misspellings 

involve the names of dinosaurs themselves. The order of sentences is not bad; 
they just need to be grouped into paragraphs. Most of all, the run-on sentences 
need to be separated with the correct punctuation. 



Dinosaurs 

Have you seen the dinosaur bones in the museum? 
There are all kinds of dinosaurs. 

There was the most meanest one called the 
Tyrannosaurus Rex. He was a meat eater and he was also 
fast He could eat any of the other dinosaurs but not the 
largest dinosaur. That was the Brontosaurus. He was a 
plant eater. He could go in the water so no other animal 
could get him. 

There was the Stegosaurus. He was a plant eater, 
too, but he could not go in the water. He had spikes on his 
tail to protect himself. The Triceratops has two horns on 
his head. He is a plant eater, too. His horns protect him. 

There was a dinosaur with a duckbill that could go 
in water. He was a plant eater. There was a dinosaur that 
was shaped like a brontosaurus but had flippers. He was a 
meat eater. And there was one like a turtle and it was a 
plant eater. There was one like a shark that was a plant 
eater. 






Improving ]/cur Child's Wrrtim 



Here is another third-grade paper that gives a good description of dogs. 
After you read it, you may want to make a few improvements. In particular, this 
paper would be better if it were organized into several paragraphs. Put a circle 
around each spot that needs to be improved. Then write your improvements on 
your own paper. 



o Cfoyd oa£, pMvteyyed am/anatd. IJou, cam, u/e, 
doyd to fw/nt a/rud to yuaud amd othez, thariyd. 
£ihe, a, pet. Jl have, a, pit cloy, that id umJUL. Ve, id a, 
dotid htach, doy, u/ith, a, tuJuie, dpot om, hid pew. a-. (L 
doy, had a, yAeat dz/ruce o£, dnrntt. you, got lodt 
youA, doy, ooutd yet you, harm,. dl£ youA, day, yot 
diet, orrud you, a/e, to hvimy, it to the, vet, title, vet 
id, a, place, ujJi£A£, a, 'mam, oa, Luorniam, yived a, dhot 
oa, mvidtctme, oa, a, liypuid. (X vet had a, dpeoiat 
tattesnt. Ve, id atdo lithe, a, doctoA, hut a, doctoA, 
toted coax, o£, people, mot aaiicrnald. iXhe, ujuuy, you, 
heep youA, doy, fyetimy, yood id to feed it at miytt 
a/nd im, the, mrvoAArxtnruy,. Ufath, you/, doy, aAOU/nd 
|5h zac/ax/ab,. itosrrvdimmd play, u/ith, youa doy, jpA, 
10 to, 20 mruruiied. tHh&n, you a, doy, uuitl he, im. 
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Grade Four 




This paper by a fourth-grade student tells a lot about snakes. After you 
read it, go back and mark the spots that you want to change. Then write your 
version on your own paper. 



Snakes 

I like snakes because they are neat and there fears they don 't fear 
anything there strong and if you like them so much that you want 
one as a pet and the best kind you can get is the ball python 
because it seems to not bite and kills its prey by squeezing 
related to the several large snakes reach a lenth of five feet and 
feeds on rats mice baby chicks rabbits and other small mammals 
and lives tropical climets and Lives in Asia Africa and Australia 





Check your Work 

Here is a possible revision of the paper about snakes. We have added a 
few words in some places and deleted some in other places to make things clearer. 
Notice the importance of commas in separating lists of items in the second 
paragraph. Compare this with the original to see what changes have been made. 



Snakes 

I like snakes because they are neat They don't fear 
anything and they’re strong. If you like them so much that 
you want one as a pet, the best kind you can get is the ball 
python because it does not bite and kills its prey by 
squeezing. 

Several large snakes reach a length of five feet and 
feed on rats, mice, baby chicks, rabbits, and other small 
mammals. They live in tropical climates and live in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. t _ \\ 
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Grade Five 



Here are two fifth-grade papers describing what it’s like to experience the 
arrival of spring in the northwest. They are both very well written, with only a few 
small mistakes. They also show how effective descriptions can be when they use a 
wide, colorful vocabulary. This is what some students can do by the time they 
reach the fifth grade; just read these papers and enjoy them. You may want to use 
them as examples of good composition and discuss your reasons. 




Spring in the Northwest 

Flowers in the Northwest are very pretty. You should 
come see them sometime. When the flowers start to bloom, they 
make the city look pretty. When you go walking around the city , 
you can see all the pretty flowers in everybody 's yard ' Right now 
the ones that are blooming are daffodils and tulups [tulips]. 
Those are not the only ones we have. 

In the Northwest we have losts [lots] of rain. Probably 
more than you have ever had. When the rain is ready to blow , the 
sky gets dark. Sometimes when the rain hits , it can hit very hard. 
When the rain gets over blowing it steam you might be able to 
see a rainbow . After it rains and you go outside , you can smell 
the flowers and the fresh air. 

In Oregon . , we have lots of trees. Most of our trees grow 
in yards and out in the country and the forest. Here are some of 
the names of our trees. We have apple , plum, cherry, and pine 
trees. When you eat our fruit it tastes very good and sweet. If you 
have fruit trees in your back , you can eat them anytime. 






Writing bcscriptwns 



If 's almost always raining in the Northwest. On the 
freezing days, the rain is almost hail turning into sleet. On the 
hot days , the warm rain goes off' and on like a dripping faucet. 
The normal days , it seems like the cold rain will never stop , but it 
always does. Soft rain is uasually [usually] warm and it just 
trickles a bit. Oregon would never be without our beautiful rain. 

Lovely flowers line the roads with dazzling colors. 
Lavender and deep , dark purple irises lightly sway in the soft 
breeze of Spring. Bright yellow daffodils grow quickly with the 
rain. Red , yellow , and orange tulips blossom into brilliant colors 
and remind me of a bright red teacup at the fair. 

New animals come into our world in the Springtime. 

Cute puppies just begin to see their new home when their eyes 
open. Soft bunnies curl up to their mother \ s warm fur. Little 
lambs learn to run , but they only seem to fall. Calves get lost in 
the crowd and soon find their proud mother grazing in the grass. 



improving )Joiir Child's Wtitim 



Worksheet: Writing Descriptions 

Pick a topic. Write so me vvords^ and phrases that 
describe it. You may want to write about an animal or 
something else that moves, or you may describe a tree or 
house or something that does not move. Choose the words 
that best fit your topic. 

TOPIC 



Adjectives 



Nouns 



Decide on a particular point of view and describe 
something. For example, if you are a small animal on the ground, 
tell how trees and people and other things look. If you are a bird 
flying overhead, describe things from that viewpoint. Write 
something that shows your point of view. 



Now use the words and ideas you have listed and write 
the first draft of a composition that you have been thinking 
about. 
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Writing Letters 



Letter writing provides a great opportunity for your child to develop 
writing skills. It also gives a reason for writing with a clear purpose: to 
communicate with someone else who (we hope) will write back. 




Your child probably has many opportunities to write letters to relatives 
and friends: thank-you notes for gifts, invitations to parties, letters telling about 
vacations and other things. For most of these, the format for the friendly letter will 
work very well. In other cases, your child may want to get information or send a 
fan letter to a favorite sports star. When writing to a company or to someone you 
don’t know, a slightly more formal business letter can be used. Both of these will 
be discussed on the following pages. 
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Improving \!our Child's Writin 



Friendly Letters 

A friendly letter begins with a heading in the upper right comer. This is 
where you give your address and the date. Then the greeting says “hello” to the 
person you are writing to: “Dear Sally” or “Dear Uncle Waldo.” The body of the 
letter says what you want to say. If it is a very long letter or contains more than 
one topic, then use several paragraphs. When the letter is finished, the closing 
says goodbye: usually “Love” or “Your friend” or “Sincerely.” Then your 
signature goes at the very end. 




Heading 


34 Second St. 
Omaha, NE 12345 
June 3, 1997 


Greeting 


Dear Jim, 


Body 


I hope you had a good time on your vacation. 

It must have been fun to see the ocean and to go sailing. 
I want to see the pictures you took. 

We are going to the mountains next month. 

I’ve never been before, so I don’t know what to expect. 
I hope we don’t get eaten up by bears! 


Closing 


Your friend. 


Signature 







Writing Utters 



Format for Friendly Letters 

Here is an outline you can use to practice writing friendly letters. Make 
more photocopies of this page if you like. 



Heading 



Greeting 



Closing 



Signature 
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Improving ]!our Child's U/ritiiu 



A Student's Friendly Letter 

Here is a friendly letter written by a fifth-grade student. The organization 
of the letter itself is OK, but there are a few mistakes that need to be corrected. 
Circle and correct the errors; then rewrite the letter on your own paper. 



123 First Street 
Dallas, TX 54321 

April 14, 1998 

Dear Mr. Smith, 

My name is Lauren. I’m eleven years old and I’m an A & B 

student. 

What we learn in school. First we go to music or art in music 
we play the recorders, we sing songs, and we lem to play different 
instruments. In art we make things like papier-mach£ eggs. I like music 
alot better because the teacher is alot nicer. 1 would enjoy art if the 
teacher was alot nicer, but sometimes I do feel sorry for her because she 
doesn’t have much of a family. 

In reading Mrs. Short our homeroom teacher she is really nice 
but sometimes she losses her temper for the first fifteen minutes she 
reads a book to us it’s called The Secret Garden it’s really mysterious. 

In science it’s pretty fun this week we’re planning on doing a 
video on littering in Texas the boys were thinking of doing a rap. It’s 
gonna be fun! Our teacher is coach Manny we call him coach because 
he’s our PE coach. 

I’m a very good student in September we took a test at the 
university because our teacher recomended my friend and 1. We both 
passed my friend was able to take french lesson there but I couldn’t 
because my mother couldn’t afford it. 

When I grow up 1 want to be a fashion cordinator I want to be 
able to take mother place she couldn’t afford. 

Your friend, 
£auA£srv 
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Writing Utters 



^ Check your Work 

See how your corrected version compares with this one. Changes are 
marked in boldface. 



123 First Street 
Dallas, TX 54321 
April 14, 1998 

Dear Mr. Smith, 

My name is Lauren. Fm eleven years old and I’m an A and B 

student. 

Here is what we learn in school. First we go to music or art In 
music we play the recorders, we sing songs, and we learn to play 
different instruments. In art we make things like papier-mach£ eggs. I 
like music a lot better because the teacher is a lot nicer. I would enjoy 
art if the teacher was a lot nicer, but sometimes I do feel sorry for her 
because she doesn’t have much of a family. 

In reading Mrs. Short, our homeroom teacher, is really nice 
but sometimes she loses her temper. For the first fifteen minutes she 
reads a book to us. It’s called The Secret Garden , and it’s really 
mysterious. 

In science it’s pretty fun. This week we’re planning on doing a 
video on littering in Texas. The boys were thinking of doing a rap. It’s 
gonna be fun! Our teacher is Coach Manny. We call him coach because 
he’s our PE coach. 

I’m a very good student In September we took a test at the 
university because our teacher recommended my friend and me. We 
both passed. My friend was able to take French lessons there but I 
couldn’t because my mother couldn’t afford it. 

When I grow up I want to be a fashion coordinator. I want to 
be able to take mother places she couldn’t afford. 

Your friend, 
£cuuuwrv 
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improving j/our CbiM’s Writitu 



ideas {or Friendly Letters 

Your child can get ideas for friendly letters by keeping a journal and 
jotting down things as they happen. Just start listing ideas that will interest the 
person you plan to write to. 

Vacation was more fun than I thought it would be. 

We saw tall mountains. 

We saw one skunk and about a million chipmunks. 

Dad had to fix a flat tire. 

My little brother threw up all over the back seat 

Here are some topics for friendly letters. As with any composition, it 
helps to decide on a central idea and organize your writing to keep this idea in 
focus. 

♦ Describing places you visited 

♦ Telling about things you did 

♦ Telling what happened in school 

♦ Telling what happened at home 

♦ Writing an invitation to a birthday party 

♦ Sending a thank-you letter 

♦ Telling about a book or a movie you liked 

♦ Telling a joke you heard or a story you read 

♦ Writing to pen-pals in another state or country 

Add any more topics or ideas you can think of. 



For additional ideas on friendly letters, see the book '1 With Love, 
Grandma" Published by the Family Learning Association. 
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Writing Letters 



Business Letters 

A business letter or formal letter is used 
when you write to someone you don’t know. 
You might write a letter to the editor of 
a newspaper or to a 
to get information 



A formal business letter follows almost the same format as a friendly 
letter, but it does have one additional section. This is called the inside address, 
that is, the address of the person who receives the letter. 

Ln the greeting, you may not know the name of the person you are writing 
to. If you want to contact the Manager or Director of a company or someone who 
holds a particular title, you can use that title for the greeting: Dear Manager; 
Dear Director; and so on. 
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Business letters are often written in a slightly different design on the page. 
In the block style, every section of the business letter begins at the left margin. 
There is also a space between paragraphs. Here is an example: 



Heading 


456 Adams St. 
Chicago, IL 98765 
Oct. 14, 1998 


Inside 

Address 


Editor, The Waldo Beacon 
765 Main St. 

Waldo, IN 56789 


Greeting 


Dear Editor: 


Body 


Recently you had an article about penguins in your 
paper. I don’t remember the exact date, but I think it 
was earlier this month. 




Can you tell me when this article was printed in your 
paper? Would it be possible for me to get a copy of the 
article or of the paper for that date? 




Also, can you tell me where the author of the article got 
most of the information? I am writing about penguins 
for school and 1 would like to find out more. 


Closing 


Sincerely, 


Signature 








Writing letters 



Format for Business Letters 

Use the following outline to practice writing business letters. Make more 
copies of this page if you like. 



Heading 



Inside 

Address 



Greeting 



Closing 



Signature 
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Improving Hour Child's Writin< 



Students’ Business Letters 

Here are some formal letters that weie written by students in the 
elementary grades. The first letter is by a third-grader writing to tell me about a 
book she liked. The Greeting is a bit fanciful, but the letter is very interesting. For 
practice, you can look through this and circle and correct. 




1243 Liberty St. 

Hoppage, NY 67564 
Jan. 9, 1998 

Mr. Carl B. Smith 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 34256 

Dear Mrs. B. Smith 

I enjoyed your book Rhymes and Reasons. My forite 
story is the Medal I liked that story becouse of the mectal that the 
man got and when Sarah Ida said it was just a peice of Meatal. 
The other story that I liked was The Wacky Bike, that story rellev 
enjoyed it had a lot of waky stunts easecly when they made 
Spences bike into a very onucaul bike. The that excinting is when 
they used Spences bike to give kids rides around the block. Well I 
liked bothe storys well thank you writing the book. 

Your firend 
Maureen R. 



Now write a corrected version for practice. See if you can figure out the 
misspellings and the missing words. (Just rewrite the body of the letter on your 
own paper.) 
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Writing Utters 



>/ Check your Work 

Here is a corrected version. Some 
suggestions for missing words have been 
supplied in [brackets], although your 
version may differ. Corrections are 
given in boldface. Also, remember J 
that book titles are written in italics 
(or underlined) and the titles of short £3 
stories are given in quotation marks. 




Dear Mr. Smith 

I enjoyed your book Rhymes and Reasons . My favorite 
story is “The Medal.” I liked that story because of the medal that 
the man got and when Sarah Ida said it was just a piece of metal. 

The other story that I liked was “The Wacky Bike.” That 
story [I] really enjoyed. It had a lot of wacky stunts, especially 
when they made Spence’s bike into a very unusual bike. The 
[thing] that [is] exciting is when they used Spence’s bike to give 
kids rides around the block. Well, I liked both stories. Well, 
thank you [for] writing the book. 

Your friend 
Maureen R. 
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Improving four Child's U/ritin, 



The following letter was written by fourth-grade students. It was sent to 
textbook publishers in an attempt to simplify the English language, especially 
spelling. See if you agree with them. 



Elmwood School District 
1 45 Grove Avenue 
Elmwood, NY 12345 

Supreme Publishers 
456 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 54321 

Dear Editors, 

We are 4th grade students. My friend and I agreed to 
write this letter. We think the English language is hard to read 
and spell. Kids read things the way they are spelled. For example, 
photograph sounds like potograp. That really confuses a little kid 
or even a fourth grade kid like me. We have written a petition 
asking people to change some of the hard words. 

We have a list of the hard words and a petition signed by 
many of the students in our school. 

Thank you very much for your help. 

Sincerely, 

Heather F. 

Jessica T. 
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Writing Utters 



On a separate page, a list of words was added to back up the request in 
the letter. 



Words we think should be changed. 


The Way It Is: 


The Way It Should Be: 


nervous 


nervus 


said 


sed 


they 


thay 


friend 


ffend 


why 


y 


you 


u 


blond/blonde 


blond 


could 


cud 


special 


speshul 


photograph 


fotograf 


know 


no 
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The next letter is by a fifth-grader. You can see that it has few mistakes 
and follows the plan for a formal letter very well. 



j 45 James Road 

Weymouth, MA 45456 
January 14, 1998 

Ms. Ann Jones 
Major Publishing Co. 

456 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 98789 

Dear. Ms. Jones: 

1 really like your fifth grade Reading Book. It has nice 
pictures in it. My favorite poem is Between Birthdays by Ogden 
Nash. I think this book teaches us a lot of things like what a 
gaffer was. I think that it is good that you put biographys in this 
book too. I think this is the best Reading book I every read. 1 
hope you come out with other books to j. Please write back. 

Your friend, 

Christina R. 

Hunt School 
Weymouth, MA 



Would you make different paragraphs in this letter to make your message 
clearer? Why? 
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Ideas for Business Letters 



Writing Utters 



Here are some places and people you might write to: 

♦ A company asking for information about a product 

♦ A newspaper asking for information about something it printed 

♦ An editor expressing an opinion to be printed in the paper 

♦ A star of sports or entertainment telling them you like them 

♦ A government official expressing an opinion 

♦ A business explaining a problem or voicing a complaint 

Add any other ideas you may have. 




Guidelines for Writing Any Kind of Letter 

When you write a friendly letter or a business letter, it is a good idea to do 
some planning and to work out a rough draff so that the finished letter will be 
clearly organized. Then your letter should be checked so that it won’t contain any 
mistakes. On the next page you will find a procedure you can follow. 
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Guide tines for Letter Writing 



1. Decide who will receive your letter and why you are writing. 

♦ Is it a friend, or someone you don’t know? 

♦ Do you want to have a conversation and ask for a reply? 

♦ Do you want to get some information or express an opinion? 

♦ Do you just want to send the person some information? 

2. Get ready to write. 

♦ Decide which kind of letter suits your purpose. 

♦ Gather the information you want to include in your letter. 

♦ Make an outline. 

3. Write a draft. 

♦ Write the first version in a natural style. 

♦ Follow your outline, and devote a paragraph to each of the 
points you included in your outline. 

4. Revise your draft. 

♦ Make sure you have included all the information. 

♦ Make sure the organization is clear to the reader. 

♦ Follow the letter format you decided on. 

5. Correct your draft. 

♦ Correct all spelling mistakes and other errors. 

♦ Type or write your letter neatly. 
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Writing about Literature 

After you read a story you like, you probably want to tell others about it. 
You want them to know how good it is and you want them to read it, too. 

Writing about the stories and books you read can have another value as 
well. One of the best ways to understand and remember anything is to put it into 
your own words. One way to do this is to make notes as you read, but your notes 
shouldn't simply repeat what is in the book. Instead, your notes should tell how 
you understand something or how you feel about it. 



When you write about something you have read, you don’t want to tell the 
story all over again. Instead, you want to let others know what was good about it 
and why they should read it. 




What Should ][ou Notice as you Read 7 

As you are reading, jot down things that catch your attention. A few 
suggestions are given on the next three pages. Feel free to make more copies of 
these pages so that your child can have a copy for each story or book. 
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Notes about My Reading 



1. What is the story about? 



2. What are the main events? You may want to hint at some of 
the interesting things that happen, but keep the ending a 
secret. 



3. How do you react to the story? Do you like it or not? Why? 



4. What is especially interesting about the story? 



5. Are there pictures? How do they make the story more 
interesting? 
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Writing about Literature 



Prompts for Writing about Literature 

In addition to the general guidelines just given, keep the 
following questions in mind while reading. 

♦ How did the author keep you interested? 



♦ Is this like any other stony you have read? How? 



♦ What do you know now that you didn’t know before you read? 



♦ What would you like to ask the author? 



♦ Are there pictures? How do they make the story more 
interesting? 



♦ What did you think of the ending? 



♦ Were some sections of the story especially good for giving 

descriptions or expressing feelings, action, characters, etc? Jot 
them down here or record them in your journal. 
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Sentence Starters for Book ReVievJs 



Here are some more suggestions that can help you get 
started. Pick the sentence starters that fit the story you’ve 
just read, and complete each sentence with your own thoughts. 

It seems that 



! now understand 



If I were 



I like the way 



I was surprised that 



I wondered why the author 



What impressed me most was 



This story (or character) reminded me of 



When this happens to me, I feel 
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Writing about Literature 



Using Quotation Marks and Italics for Titles 

When you write the titles of poems, snort stories, and books, you should 
be careful to let the reader know that these are titles. Here are ways to do this. 

❖ The title of a poem is usually given in quotation marks. 

I like “Jabbenvocky” by Lewis Carroll. 

♦> Quotation marks are also used for the title of a short story . 

Edgar Allan Poe wrote “The Fall of the House of Usher.” 

❖ Italics are used for the titles of long stories that take up a complete book. 

I read Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain. 

❖ You can underline the titles of books if you don’t have a way to make 
italics. 

I want to read Ramona the Pest by Beverly Cleary. 



If you list several titles in one sentence, then each one should be enclosed 
in quotation marks or written in italics. Be sure to put a quotation mark at the 
beginning and the end of each title. 

If there are two titles, use the word and to join them. If there are more 
than two titles, then commas should be used to separate them. Also, quotation 
marks are placed after punctuation marks such as commas and periods. 

I read Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry ? Finn. 

O. Henry wrote “The Gift of the Magi,” “The Ransom of Red 

Chief” and “The Fool-Killer.” 
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Think of your Reader . . . 

What Should the Reader Know ) ? 

When you write a report to let other people know about a 
story, you want to include comments that will help them 
understand why you liked the story. Here are some suggestions 
for making notes; see if you can think of other items of your own. 

❖ Main characters: Who are they? Do you like them? 



❖ Setting: Is it an interesting place? 



❖ Most important events (without giving away the ending): 






Things you think another reader will enjoy in the story: 






Writing about Literature 



What Is Important to Mel 

When you write about a story, you can also tell about 
things that were important to you. You already know the 
characters’ names and the setting and the plot, so you don’t have 
to talk about those. Instead, write about the personal things that 
were important to you, for example, what made you happy or 
sad? 

You can tell about the characters you liked, the events 
that stood out, and the things you learned. You can tell about 
parts of the story that reminded you of things that have happened 
to you, things that other people might not know about. 

Here are some ways to begin your response; add more of your own. 

What is important to me? 



I like this character best because: 



This character reminded me of someone I know 



The part I liked best was this one because: 



This part reminded me of another story because: 



This part reminded me of something that happened to me: 
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Improving ]/our Child's Writ in, 



Challenge Activity: Student Reports about Literature 

Here is a composition by a fourth-grader writing about favorite stories and 
books. After you have read it once, go back and see how you might want to revise 
and proofread it. Circle and correct any errors you find, and use the letter P to 
indicate the places at which you think a new paragraph should begin. Then rewrite 
the story on your own paper. 



TfLy, ddiAO'biU B&v&d, 

dChb AinruL dtoAAXA* d li&Zr to- 'dUuL OA& 
HTUlimJyy h&AAAA, dioAAZAs. d 0/771- 
oj^aAotu^ osrv Bam/itu J&t&&£AsU " JJ'ujumZou'. fci d il&& 
CUfrciA, OdZcunro Pod a, Wma^z, RjuL J%a iA. 

cund VzaAjt 

V'uM-uax, &ye,. ” d li&z, tyoZurv BMqaaa,, asruL hawis 
hid, zsrdAAfr aMxcilt^rv s&qJJUg Amassa, moAAeZd, psA, 
chtlA/io/ns. d ficsvx, gIoamxa, li&z, ddasriJ&riAixZT^ 
asruL dAMJsnAws. d o!a& IaJ& o&rruccuL ¥waajzas 
Jj&aaxa, IU&, “ 77iy ^wuruL Uuz, U'aympuAjZ 1 clatuL bU, 
dbfytuzZ "Jdw y~am\jUA& TTUaaUs dim,” OtfuiAs &imdU 
6 ^ d lidz, oajl, C&riasns tJiz, BoaJ^oaaaatv osatuo 

kw&b. dPfib Vf iynxL brn, tfiz, dPfiz, TJ/gaZcL 

B&&L drvcppdj^ptA/Ab, asruL ddiz, Thuu^ Jtybru^uzuAs 
JJbctt&AUlASy,. tJ Z UAsU (yy^TLASy^ “ RaWIA&ATTX, Rsud 

CAlzZ, V^ZA^-TLO, Up, Cb UPuJAATV, OAruL TLhjU Jd&L 

kL- 

d ha/iKs tuA& k®&k, &7i, fluepuru ids a/ruL nmsyiAd,. d 
tdjsA&s osrv ACAJUTLOU, OATuL ACAs-pi OTUZAMZA, aJd&. 
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%/ Check your u>ork 



Here is the same paper 
with corrections given in boldface. 

It has been grouped into paragraphs, 
but opinions can vaiy as to where 
breaks should come. Was your version 
close to this one? 



My Favorite Books 

The kind of stories I like to read are mainly horror 
stories. I am currently working on Bram Stoker’s Dracula . 

I like Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Masque of Red Death,” 
“Hop-Frog,” and “The Tell-Tale Heart or The Vulture 
Eye.” 

I like John Bellairs and have his entire collection of 
Gothic horror novels for children. I have classics like 
Frankenstein and Ivanhoe . I also like comical horror 
stories like “My Friend the Vampire” and its sequel, “The 
Vampire Moves In.” 

Other kinds of books I like are “Conan the 
Barbarian” comic books, The Wind in the Willows . The 
World Book Encyclopedia, and The New Dinosaur 
Dictionary . I like O’Henry’s “Ransom of Red Chief,” 
“Holding Up a Train,” and “The Fool Killer.” 

I have two book on legends and myths. I like books 
on science, and sci-fi movies also. 
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Improving \lour Giitd’s Writixu 



Here is a reaction to Beverly Cleary’s books by a fourth-grade student. It 
contains many good ideas, and the author obviously enjoys Beverly Cleary’s 
books. After you have read it, go back and mark the places at which new 
paragraphs could begin. Also circle and correct other errors. Then you can write 
your corrected version on your own paper. 



BzakaZaj, Clzaryd Boo&d 

Bw/VAsty Chary id Cb WZASty paAndadtio 
cAiddAxnd cuulaJJioa,. TTLodt Tfbid. (diary d loo-Ad 
cult, nrruodbly aloud tw^ didbuid B&fyUd and 
Rxjunxona and thwu pusnd %kn Asy, Va^yind. dhu 
UMdbid aloud iAiiAs lip,. Piddonsuty any piAwiidu id 
B&yud cured Ranxona bhizA, oaju adod musAt, lidicUd 
jjjLdt thad one, por wxdbundd thizr id RjJny, and 
old moAXs. Jbtd wey inpdyallu to did and nod cu 
<yood looh osiwe the, cuezhend or ore a ^ainriy day. 
VJ hod d Idle, aloud hur looAd cum, they mem, to le, 
aloud yoan lip, and iA/eAydfiimy. %kr IooIa^ help, 
you, dual uuddh pAJoplzsrrid and dsuictsrnd. (Hey bull 
you, yW to dtad herduyayddrv and houa to epo 
aloud bhimyd. Bza/erly Cleary id one o^ the ltd 
loved (dudd/jurdd ajuyidhuor aAound. Every Idlrcury 
had ad lead m 772^ dchiool Idlroey and the 
pullic, one, had the udusde mt ®p Bdverly (deary d 
loo Ad. Vxa, loohd hone, oncdtnrxend, rniadd/MAd, dad 
tinned, dpeciad tinned, and parndty love. Checch 
oud Buverly Cdeanyd loohd ad youur Idleary. 





Writing about Literature 



•/ Check your Work 

Is this close to your f 
version? Here is a revised / / 

and proofread version of the / / 

same paper. The division / / 

into paragraphs can / / 

vary, depending on / / 

how you decide to / 

group ideas. Mistakes 

are corrected in boldface. In a few " ~ 

places, words have been added or deleted to make things clearer. 



Beverly Cleary’s Books 



Beverly Cleary is a fantastic children’s author. 
Most of Mrs. Cleary’s books are about two sisters, Beezus 
and Ramona, and their friend, Henry Huggins. She writes 
about their life. 

Personally my favorite is Beezus and Ramona 
There are a lot more besides just that one. For instance, 
there is Ribsy, and a lot more. It’s very enjoyable to sit 
and read a good book over the weekend or on a rainy day. 

I like her books because they seem to be about 
your life and everything. Her books help you deal with 
problems and dreams. They tell you how to start 
kindergarten and how to go about things. 

Beverly Cleary is one of the best-loved children's 
authors around. Every library has at least one of her 
books. My school library and the public one has the whole 
set of Beverly Cleary’s books. Her books have excitement, 
madness, sad times, special times, and family love. Check 
out Beverly Cleary’s books at your library. 
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improving j /our Child's Writim 




Guidelines {or Revising Compositions 

Use the following questions to revise a composition, 
either an original work or someone elses. Make notes here in 
addition to any marks you make on the composition itself. 

1. Is this composition clear and easy to read? 



2. What are the good points? Why? 



3. What spots are not clear? Circle each problem area so you can 
correct it when you write a revision. 



4, What sections need to be eliminated? Cross them out. 



5. What sections need to be improved by adding more information? 
Circle them and add the information. 




10 

Writing Stories 




If you were to ask a child in the early grades to write a story, what would 
you expect to see? Left to their own devices, young children can usually make up 
a fairly good story or retell one they have heard or read. Even their simplest stories 
usually give a series of events in chronological order. 

Here is a story written by a third-grade student. It was written “on the 
spot” without any chance to revise or proofread. Even so, it has some good points. 
Circle and correct the problems you see. 



the ougle Duckiy [Ugly Duckling] 

Once a uond [upon] a time there is a duck that lived in a ducks 
nest when he hacked all of the babys ones hade yollow [ethers on 
but he wasn 7 like the other ones thay all laugfh atrt him and 
called him names and when thay go dowen to the pound the olg 
duckiy er folod then thay got mad at him and when he look at him 
on the water he was sckert a little when he look at him he saeen it 
he was no duck and he begen to cry but when he was crying some 
little swany [swans] came and he stoped crying he had the same 
sound as the little duck and thin he got in the pond but the 
mother swonge pold out her whengs and gave the ogle ducklyen 
a huge [hug] and thay played happly ever after. 
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mistakes that make the story difficult to follow. Our revised and corrected version 
provides a chance to see the difference between the first draft and the final 
product. 



Your child can learn to correct some of these errors now, but don’t expect 
him to grasp everything at once. As you go along, prompt him to review his 
compositions, first looking for possible spelling errors and then for other things 
that will make the writing clear for the reader. 



First Drafts 

In this chapter we will look at a number of stories to see what children 
actually write when they don V have a chance to write several drafts and revise 
them. By working on these examples, you will see how much they could be 
improved by a little planning and a lot more attention to correcting errors. By the 
fourth or fifth grade, students can write much better stories if they apply the ideas 
on prewriting, drafting, and revising that we have discussed in this book. 

On the following pages, use each stoiy as a worksheet to practice revising 
and proofreading. Select those stories that suit your child’s stage of development 
and then work on them. You may wish to discuss the story as a whole before 
asking your child to correct errors and make necessary changes. If your child is 
older but still has problems with spelling, punctuation, or organization, you may 
want to use simpler compositions when you begin. You may turn this into a 
challenge: “Let’s pretend you are helping a third-grader. How would you make 
this stoiy better?” 



Simple Narratives 

Children like to write narratives, stories in which they tell about things 
that actually happened or that could happen in real life. Often the child will make 
himself or herself the central character in such stories. 

In the early grades, stories often consist of a string of events: “The 
characters did this and they did that and they did something else and then they 
went home.” Here is an example of such a stoiy by a third-grade student. 
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The Kitten And The Bunny 

Once upon a time a bunny was in a garden . She ate and 
ate and ate. A little cat came out and said you ate my owners 
garden. But all the bunny did was sit down and moan. Then she 
mumbled I was hungry . That night the cat didn 't sleep because 
she was thinking about the bunny. The next day the bunny came 
back. That day the bunny became the cat 's friend. They played 
together and had fun together. The next day they went for a walk. 

While they were walking, the cat said it ’s getting dark. All of the 
sudden a shrew jumped on the bunny. The cat jumped on it and it 
ran away. Then they went home. The boy who owned the cat 
asked to keep the bunny , The mother said keep it in the cat } s cage 
for now. Later she said you can keep it. The next day they went to 
the park A shrew was getting closer to the bunny. They saw it 
and stepped on it. Then he said I think we better get home. From 
then on the boy protected the bunny and they all lived hapily ever 
after. 

There are not many technical mistakes here, especially for a third-grader. 
The story could be improved by dividing it into paragraphs, and there are some 
spots that could be presented as conversation between characters. We will talk 
about these aspects as we go along. 
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Read Each Example as a Story 

As you and your child read the preceding story, don’t start with the 
technical mistakes. Instead, talk about it as a story and ask general questions such 
as the following. 

❖ Who are the main characters? 

❖ What are the main events in the story? 

❖ How does the story end? 

❖ What did you like about the story? Are there any parts you would have 
done differently? 

❖ Is the story hard to understand at any point? How could it be organized 
more clearly? 

The first three questions help your child focus on the most important 
things: Who is in the story? What happens to them? How does the story end? 

The last two questions can help guide you as you decide how the story 
can be organized and made clearer to the reader. As you have seen in earlier 
chapters, it helps to begin a new paragraph for each important new event. This is 
especially true when characters are talking to each other; each character’s spoken 
lines should be given in a single paragraph. 



This story has been printed with lots of space to allow you to use it as a 
worksheet. Ask your child to mark the most obvious errors in spelling and 
punctuation. Also decide how to divide it into 
paragraphs. (The details of using 

quotation marks for dialogue will be fs (jv 

discussed a bit later.) 

On your own paper, help your 

child write a revised version of “The l (/ \ \ 

Kitten and the Bunny.” Remind 1 J 

your child of the questions that \ / / a 

you just asked. w\(/ / 
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✓ A Revision of "The Kitten and the Bunny" 

After your child has finished, look at the following revision of this story. 
Compare your version and see which you like better. Your ideas on paragraph 
structure may be different from the ones you see here. Also notice how quotation 
marks are used to show that each character is speaking. Point this out to your child 
as you look at this version. 



The Kitten And The Bunny 

Once upon a time a bunny was in a garden. She ate 
and ate and ate. A little cat came out and said, “You ate my 
owner’s garden. But all the bunny did was sit down and 
moan. Then she mumbled, “I was hungry.” 

That night the cat didn’t sleep because she was 
thinking about the bunny. The next day the bunny came 
back. That day the bunny became the cat’s friend. They 
played together and had fun together. 

The next day they went for a walk. While they were 
walking, the cat said, It’s getting dark.” All of a sudden a 
shrew jumped on the bunny. The cat jumped on it and it ran 
away. Then they went home. 

The boy who owned the cat asked to keep the 
bunny. The mother said, “Keep it in the cat’s cage for 
now.” Later she said, “You can keep it.” 

The next day they went to the park. A shrew was 
getting closer to the bunny. They saw it and stepped on it. 
Then he said, “I think we better get home.” From then on 
the boy protected the bunny and they all lived hapily ever 
after. 



The division into paragraphs helps make the story easier to read. The 
quotation marks help even more by letting the reader know when somebody is 
speaking. 
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Using Quotation Marks to Write Dialogue 

The word dialogue refers to a conversation between two or more 
characters. When you write dialogue, you show that characters are speaking to 
each other. 

Here is the way a single line of dialogue is presented in a story. Notice the 
parts in boldface. 

He said, “Let’s see what’s over there.” 

From this example you can see how dialogue should be written: 

❖ When you begin the sentence with words such as He said or She said , a 
comma should be placed after the word said . 

❖ A quotation mark is placed just before the first spoken word. 

♦> The spoken passage begins with a capital letter because it is the beginning 
of a new complete sentence. 

*> The period or question mark or exclamation mark is followed by another 
quotation mark to show that the spoken line has ended. 

When the words he said or she said are used after the spoken passage, 
then the guidelines change a bit. 

“Here is the book you wanted,” she said. 

When a spoken passage runs for several lines, a quotation mark is used 
only at the beginning and end of the whole passage, not for every sentence. If the 
spoken part is interrupted by words such as he said or she said , then the next 
spoken section begins with its own quotation mark. 

“Let’s go over there and look around,” she said. “We 
might find something interesting. Besides, we still have an hour 
to wait before we go home.” 
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Whenever a new character speaks in a story, a new paragraph 
should begin. Here is an example showing characters talking to each 
other: 



*1 don’t know where we are,” the rabbit said 



The mouse replied, 

“We’ll just have to ask 
somebody. Maybe this wise old 
owl will know something.” 

“He doesn’t look very wise to me,” 
said the rabbit. 





“Well, you never know about 
owls,” answered the mouse. “Some of them 
are smarter than they look.” 
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A Fourth-Grade Composition 

The next story is by a fourth-grade student It is well organized, but it 
does have some spelling errors. If your child understands the use of quotation 
marks, ask her to see if they are employed correctly in this stoiy. 



Teddy the Cat 

Once apone a time there was a girl named Beth. She 
wanted a stray cat her aunt had found in her yard. She wanted 
his name to be Teddy but her brother and her uncle wanted to 
call it Freddy. But then Beth wanted to call her best fan Jon 
Bonjovi. He said ' "Teddy is a good name for a cat. ” 

But after Beth hung the phone up she just remembered 
that somebody mite still dame the cat. She told everybody it was 
not her cat yet so she could not name it for her own. 

For two weeks she would forever hold her piece. Then all 
of a sudden she got a phone call, it was her aunt . Her aunt said, 
"No one clamed the cat. ” l asked her, "Doe 's that meen its 
mine. ” She said, "If you want it Its your 's. ” So she named it 
Teddy and loved it and took it everywhere she went. 
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This story has clear paragraph structure, and dialogue among characters is 
set off with quotation marks. This story shows a marked improvement over the 
third-grade example. All it really needs is a close proofreading to correct all 
spelling errors. Circle and correct the errors and then write a corrected version on 
your own paper. 

✓ A Revision of “Teddy the Cat n 

Here is one way to revise and proofread this story. See how it compares 
with yours. 



Teddy the Cat 

Once upon a time there was a girl named Beth. She 
wanted a stray cat her aunt had found in her yard. She 
wanted his name to be Teddy but her brother and her uncle 
wanted to call it Freddy. But then Beth wanted to call her 
best fan Jon Bonjovi. He said, “Teddy is a good name for a 
cat.” 

But after Beth hung the phone up she just remembered 
that somebody might still claim the cat. She told everybody 
it was not her cat yet so she could not name it for her own. 

For two weeks she would forever hold her peace. Then 
all of a sudden she got a phone call. It was her aunt. Her 
aunt said, “No one claimed the cat.” I asked her, “Does that 
mean it’s mine.” She said, “If you want it, it’s yours.” So 
she named it Teddy and loved it and took it everywhere she 
went. 




In the last paragraph, children may not 
be familiar with the phrase “hold her peace” 
meaning to remain silent. Also, the word its is 
used incorrectly in two places near the end. The 
word should be it s, meaning it is. In the 
contraction it ’.s, the apostrophe takes the place 
of the first letter in the word is . 
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Stories of Fantasy and Imagination 

Some children like to write the kind of narrative that can happen only in 
the imagination, not in real life. In this kind of story, the writer may also be the 
main character even though the events are not realistic. Here is an example by a 
third-grade student. 
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Talk through this story with your child. Emphasize the good points that 
make it effective: characters, setting, events, and an ending that resolves the 
problem. Here are some questions you might ask: 

❖ Who are the main characters? 

❖ What did they do? 

❖ How did the story end? 

❖ Did you like the story? What are the best parts? 

After this discussion, turn to some of the technical factors your child may 
consider in a revised version: 

❖ How could you divide this into paragraphs? Put a big letter P each time 
you think a new paragraph should begin. 

❖ Are there any other things you would correct in order to make this story 
easier to read? Put a circle around any errors and write the corrections 
above each one. 

Now write your own revised and proofread version of “Tiger,” separating 
paragraphs to make the story clear to the reader. Also notice the use of quotation 
marks for dialogue. At a few points the writer uses quotation marks for every 
sentence even though the same character is still speaking. Review the section on 
“Using Quotation Marks to Write Dialogue” given earlier. Clear up the sentences 
that are all spoken by the same character. 
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✓ A Revision of “Tiger” 

Here is one way to revise “Tiger.” Notice how the paragraphs and 
quotation marks help the reader tell who is speaking. 

Tiger 1 

Tiger is a little mouse. I met. him when I was 
walking. I just about stepped on him when he said, “Stop, 
don’t step on me!” 

I looked down and saw a little tiny mouse. I said. 

“Who are you?” 

The little mouse looked up at me with fear and 
responded, “My name’s Tiger.” 

“Hello, Tiger ” I said. “My name’s Kyle. I won’t 
hurt you, OK. Jump up on my hand and you can walk with 
me.” 

When we were walking we met an alley cat. “My 
name’s Ralph,” said the cat, “and give me the mouse, 

NOW!” 

“I won’t. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Not 
fair,” I said. I started throwing rocks at him. Soon Ralph 
was out of sight. “Well,” I said, “He’s gone. We better get 
home.” 

When we got home, mom was sitting on the couch 
sewing. “Tiger,” I said. “You’ll have to get in my pocket or 
get swept up by a broom.” 

“Put me in your pocket ” Tiger said. 

We got up to my room. Then I drilled a hole in my 
wall and Tiger and I were happy for the rest of our lives. 
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Stories by Fourth-Grade Students 

Here is another example, called a “fancied story” by its fourth-grade 
author. Read it along with your child and then taUk about it. 

Powers! 

I like Fancied stories. I like them because they’re never 
boring and it lets me imagine whats going on. Here ’s a story of 
my own. 

One day I was walking in the park and I sat down under 
a tree. As I sat a small dog came up. I looked at him and thought , 
“he must be lost I wonder if I should take him home with me. ” 

The dog answered me , “OK take me home with you. I don ’t want 
to go back to my house because my master always yells at me , 
and beats on me.” The dog ’s answer was strange because the 
dog hadn 7 moved his mouth. I thought “ I wonder how that little 
dog can understand me. ” The dog answered “We just have to 
think what we want to say and the other understands it. even if’ 
“you mean " I interuppted “that I have a extraordinary power? ” 

" Well ” he answered “I wouldent call our power extraordinary \ 
but it is speicel. ” “Well” I said after a bit. “Tell me where you 
live and I’ll see about bying you. ” “OK ” he said cautiosly. 

“Come on. ” I said exitedly . “Lets go!” “Ah. we ’re here at last ” I 
said after about a haf an hour. I went inside and the dog stayed 
out on the porch. When I came out I jumped up and down 
grabbed the dog and ran down the street and said “I can have 
you I don ’t have to by you! " The dog answered , “ Hey be careful 
I am not Steele you know ” When I got home I fed him some food 
and he said \ “I am very comfortable here. I know I'll be happy. ” 
And we have been very happy together to this very day. 
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Ask questions similar to those suggested with earlier examples. Start with 
your child’s reaction to the story itself; leave the technical details for later. 
Through revision and proofreading, the errors can be corrected at a later time. 

This story follows a clear plan of development that sustains the reader’s 
interest, but it needs to be made clearer for the reader. After you have read it, 
consider how you might write a revised, corrected version. 

How could you divide this into paragraphs? Put a big letter P each time 
you think a new paragraph should begin. 

❖ Are there any other things you would correct in order to make this story 
easier to read? Put a circle around any errors and write the corrections 
above each one. Then write a revised version on your own paper. 

✓ A Revision of “Powers!” 

Here is one way to revise and correct this story. 



Powers! 

I like fancied stories. I like them because they’re 
never boring and they let me imagine what’s going on. 
Here’s a story of my own. 

One day I was walking in the park and I sat down 
under a tree. As I sat a small dog came up. I looked at him 
and thought, “He must be lost I wonder if I should take 
him home with me.” 

The dog answered me. “OK, take me home with 
you. I don’t want to go back to my house because my 
master always yells at me, and beats on me.” 

The dog’s answer was strange because the dog 
hadn’t moved his mouth. I thought, “I wonder how that 
little dog can understand me.” 

The dog answered, We just have to think what we 
want to say and the other understands it. Even if . . 
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extraordinary power?” 

“Well,” he answered, “I wouldn’t call our power 
extraordinary, but it is special.” 

“Well,” I said after a bit, “tell me where you live 
and I’ll see about buying you.” 

“OK,” he said cautiously. 

“Come on,” I said excitedly. “Lets go!” 

“Ah. We’re here at last,” I said after about a half an 
hour. I went inside and the dog stayed out on the porch. 
When I came out, I jumped up and down, grabbed the dog, 
and ran down the street and said, “I can have you! I don’t 
have to buy you!” 

The dog answered, “Hey, be careful! I am not steel, 
you know!” 

When I got home I fed him some food and he said, 
“I am very comfortable here. I know I’ll be happy.” And we 
have been very happy together to this veiy day. 



How does your version 
compare with this one? Talk about any 
differences you might find, and decide 
which you prefer. 
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Here is another fourth-grade story. This one uses paragraphs and dialogue 
to help the reader understand what is happening. It also has a very clever twist, as 
you will see. 



Vegetables , Vegetables 

Over and over again, my parents told me to eat all of the 
vegetables on my plate or I wouldn 7 grow up big and strong. 

For weeks and weeks, I stuffed my face with lima bean, brussels 
sprouts, and carrots because I wanted to be tall and powerful. 
Then one day \ the strangest thing happened at school, all of the 
sudden in the middle of math I disapeered and found myself in a 
weard place, all the tree ’ s grew ham, steak, and mutch more 
kinds of meat even chicken 's grew on the tree 'si 

After a while someone pulled me into the bushes. They 
had carrots for arms, legs , feet, fingers, and a neck. They had 
brussels sprouts for hair, and lima beans for the head . 

I asked why they looked so weard they said “You look 
the same as me. ” I looked at myself I was made of vegetables just 
like him. 

I asked him how I got there and he said " quiet or the 
meat men will here us. ” 

The next thing I new he was pulling me. After running 
from meat men all day we came to a cottage. 

We went inside and went through a secret door and up 
some stairs at the top of the stairs there was a big empty .» room 
We went through another secret door and down about 4 times as 
many stairs as we went up. 

At the bottom of the stairs there was a large room. 
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Finaly the other person made of vegetables said we were 

safe. 

That night we went through another secret passege and 
ended up coming out of a ham tree. We then went into a secret 
door going into a steak tree. And finally we were there at the 
warp window . 

I said goodbye and stepped into the window. The next 
thing I new I was back at school and it was the same time as 
when 1 got zapped or whatever you want to call into the planet 
food. 

And every day after that durring math 1 always had 
another adventure and allways returned at the same time. 









Vegetables, Vegetables 

Over and over again, my parents told me to eat all of the 
vegetables on my plate or 1 wouldn’t grow up big and strong. For 
weeks and weeks, I stuffed my face with lima beans, Brussels 
sprouts, and carrots because I wanted to be tall and powerful. 

Then one day, the strangest thing happened at school. All of a 
sudden in the middle of math I disappeared and found myself in 
a weird place. All the trees grew ham, steak, and much more 
kinds of meat Even chickens grew on the trees! 

After a while someone pulled me into the bushes. They 
had carrots for arms, legs, feet, fingers, and a neck. They had 
Brussels sprouts for hair, and lima beans for the head. 

1 asked why they looked so weird they said, “You look 
the same as me.” I looked at myself 1 was made of vegetables just 
like him. 

1 asked him how I got there and he said, “Quiet or the 
meat men will hear us.” 

The next thing 1 knew he was pulling me. After running 
ffom meat men all day we came to a cottage. 

We went inside and went through a secret door and up 
some stairs. At the top of the stairs there was a big empty room. 
We went through another secret door and down about four times 
as many stairs as we went up. 

At the bottom of the stairs there was a large room. 

Finally the other person made of vegetables said we were 

safe. 

That night we went through another secret passage and 
ended up coming out of a ham tree. We then went into a secret 
door going into a steak tree. And finally we were there at the 
warp window. 

I said goodbye and stepped into the window. The next 
thing I knew I was back at school and it was the same time as 
when 1 got zapped or whatever you want to call into the planet 
food. 

And every day after that during math I always had 
another adventure and always returned at the same time. 
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Stories by Fifth-Grade Students 

As with most of the stories we have seen so far, the next example shows a 
clear understanding of story structure. However, it very much needs to be 
organized into paragraphs, and there are many misspellings. 

The Royal Teddy Bears 

Once apon a time there vsas a poor tayler and his little 
boy . The boy had know mother because she had died in a fire 
two years ago. 

One day the king of the town came to the tayler and said \ 
please make me a royal robe . This robe is to small for a big man 
like me. So the tayler did. While he was cuting out the pattern the 
little boy asked if he could have the scraps to make something? 

And his father said Yes and gave the scraps to the boy. He sowed 
and cut and cut and sowed. Finaly the boy was finished ' he had 
made a teddy bear. He was so proud of his work he showed the 
king. The king loved it so much he bought the teddy bear for his 
beautiful princess. Then all the children in the castle wanted one 
to. So the little boy made one for each of the children in the 
castle. Soon every body in town wanted a royal teddy bear so the 
boy made hundreds and sold them in the town square. Soon after 
a while people had stop coming and grew bord of the teddy 
bears. One day he came to the square to cell his teddy bears and 
the people through rotten food at him and stones. Right then and 
there he decided not make a teddy bear agian. Then one day he 
was taking a walk and he herd a girl crying. So he went over to 
her and asked \ what is the matter ; and she said she lost her cat. 

So the boy pulled out some treard [thread], a neadle , and some 
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cloth The boy sewed \ and he cut , and he cut and he sewed fmaly 
he finished , He had made the lovleyest teddy bear in the world , 

He gave it to the little girl and said \ this is better than a cat this is 
the worlds greatist teddy bear . Then the girl thanked the boy and 
left full of smiles. Then the boy went home feeling glad and 
joyous that his teddy bear brought smiles. 



Use this version as a worksheet. Consider points such as these: 

❖ Where would you begin new paragraphs? Mark these with the letter P and 
give your reasons. 

*> Are there other changes that would make this story clearer? Circle them 
and write in your changes. Then write a revised version on your own 
paper. 




✓ A Revision of “The Royal Teddy Bears n 

Here is one possible revision of the preceding story. The many spelling 
errors are corrected in boldface. You may have different ideas about where to 
begin new paragraphs. Decide which version you prefer. 



The Royal Teddy Bears 

Once upon a time there was a poor tailor and his 
little boy. The boy had no mother because she had died in a 
fire two years ago. 

One day the king of the town came to the tailor and 
said, “Please make me a royal robe. This robe is too small 
for a big man like me.” So the tailor did. 

While he was cutting out the pattern the little boy 
asked if he could have the scraps to make something. And 
his father said “Yes” and gave the scraps to the boy. He 
sewed and cut and cut and sewed. 
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bear. He was so proud of his work he showed the king. The 
king loved it so much he bought the teddy bear for his 
beautiful princess. 

Then all the children in the castle wanted one, too. 
So the little boy made one for each of the children in the 
castle. Soon everybody in town wanted a royal teddy bear, 
so the boy made hundreds and sold them in the town 
square. 

After a while people stopped coming and grew 
bored with the teddy bears. One day he came to the square 
to sell his teddy bears and the people threw rotten food and 
stones at him. Right then and there he decided not make a 
teddy bear again. 

Then one day he was taking a walk and he heard a 
girl crying. He went over to her and asked, “What is the 
matter?” and she said she lost her cat. 

So the boy pulled out some thread, a needle, and 
some cloth. The boy sewed, and he cut, and he cut and he 
sewed. Finally he finished. He had made the loveliest 
teddy bear in the world. 

He gave it to the little girl and said, “This is better 
than a cat This is the world’s greatest teddy bear. The girl 
thanked the boy and left full of smiles. Then the boy went 
home feeling glad and joyous that his teddy bear brought 
smiles. 
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In a few places, words such as so 
and then are deleted because there are too 
many of them. The story unfolds clearly 
enough without them. 
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Topics (or imaginative Stories 

Children who like to write stories of imagination and fantasy can probably 
think of a number of interesting situations to write about. Here are a few subjects 
to consider: 

❖ You fly in a space ship to another planet. 

❖ You meet a big green monster on vour way to school. 

❖ You are a little animal in the forest. 

♦> You are a big bird floating high overhead. 

❖ The school bus starts flying through the air. 

❖ You meet someone who is twenty feet tall and can run a hundred 
miles an hour. 




Some imaginative stories — those that are called “Tall Tales" — often 
involve characters who are larger than life and perform heroic deeds or show great 
strength. (“Paul Bunyan" is a good example of this.) These stories also often have 
clever tw ists at the end. 

The preceding stories often relied on descriptive language to make their 
effect. Notice how the writers use dialogue and various expressions to make their 
stories interesting. (For instance, at the beginning of “The Worst" you find this: 
“T1 is morning was awful! The worst! YUCK!”) 

W'hen you write such stories, let vour imagination run free. Also, don't be 
afraid to experiment with language. When they work, use forceful expressions 
marked by exclamation points (“Yuck!"). Encourage children to write tall tales as 
an outlet their clever ideas and fantastic notions. 
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Stories That Soltfe a Problem 

In many stories, the main characters don’t just go through a series of 
events. Instead, they have to deal with a difficult situation and try to solve a 
problem. Here is a good example of such a story by a third-grader. 




dtAz, yStvz, isrv iAz, (fa/rugA, 

Once, up&rv cu tisrm, iyrv cu Arvojfyicad J/xcrvgA, 

that UMJA' pCA, p3Ay CUUAOAj, iAwi, liAHuL CU USTblCA SAATV. 

Cfnrub mxj&Asrusrbfy u/AiA, iAi, (XAzicoAArv uaca* dtitt 
jA&pjsrvg, cu Hru$U4& CAzpt i/Tv. iAv ATtsuze, jjusrrvptuL QSTV 
Me* ltd cvnd caajuL u/cdd cup, uaoA?, uup,! JAz, 
ustUgqsi^v umlas dtadxZcL. UAl nm/zwie, &cuid Auaaaj, 
tAwdd, cu pyuv urv iAz, puynpA Ajjlaaa^ iAud^ mfr i/srm, 

psA, pu£^6i^rub. C&mz, &rv avo, Unma, t& uaoloA, 

im, fum/t, Ajulaa yy,! ILTAzsrv Uwy, cp&b tfw& thy psut/ 

j/cl&' lippzA'. QjxicA dxJuuL iAz, 'rrubuussts g&k acre 
zZopAcumd asruL pill hid, duimA. VfhitA u/Acut? 

acAzd ihz, UsTvuu&'Urv. VfaJzA, m&jA Auaaaj,. dd thb 

usrvuvsAsrv did uuAad iAz, 'rrvwjux, zuaid. dPifry, cp&t 
lacA cvnd iAz, <dapAcvrut ApA&dzd iAt, uacAa, <md 
Aid, daisnA cumd pud $wt iAz, pAfr. dsnd IAzaj, cult 
twv&tAr. 
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%/ A Revision o{ “A Fire in the Jungle” 

Here is one possible revision of this story. 

The Fire in the Jungle 

Once upon a time in a magical jungle far, far away 
there lived a unicorn. One morning while the unicorn was 
still sleeping a mouse crept in. The mouse jumped on the 
bed and cried, “Wake up, wake up!’ 1 

The unicorn was startled. The mouse said, “Hurry! 
There’s a fire in the jungle. Hurry! There’s there’s no 
time for questions. Come on! There’s no time to 
waste. We have to hurry!” 

When they got there the fire was 
bigger. “Quick,” said the mouse. “Get an 
elephant and fill his trunk.” 

“With what?” asked the 
unicorn. 

“Water! Now hurry.” 

So the unicorn did what 
the mouse said. They got back 
and the elephant sprayed the 
water out of his trunk and put 
out the fire. And they all became 
heroes. 
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Historical Fiction by a Fifth-Grader j 

The following story by a fifth-grade student is well organized and uses ! 

imaginative language, but it is even more significant for another reason. The 
writer puts herself in the position of someone who lived in an earlier period — the 
Plymouth Colony founded in Massachusetts in 1 620. She uses her knowledge of 
life at that time to develop a most effective story about a difficult situation that 
had to be dealt with. 

The Near Disaster 

It was a dark , freezing cold night. The wind was blowing 
fiercely around my small hut. My name is Anna . I came over with 
the first shipload of Puritans. There came a knock at the door. I 
got up from my rocker to answer it. I opened the door and a blast 
of icy wind came rushing in. In the doorway stood Governer 
Bradford. He explained why he had come. “I just wanted to make 
sure you were all right , Anna. It ’s a bad storm out there , you 
know. “Oh yes, Governer , I'm quite fine. Would you like to stay 
for some coffee? “Thank you, I think I will. " I lead him to a chair 
and took his coat and hat and hung them on the peg by the door. 

Then , I made some coffee. We talked awhile until he said \ “ Well, 

I must be going. I have to make sure everyone else is alright. 

Thank you very much for the coffee. “Oh, you 're quite welcome, 

Governer Bradford. " “Are you sure you 'll be alright. ” But that 
was not the truth. The truth was that 1 was very scared. What if 
the hut collapsed? What if I were killed? I knew there was a very 
slim chance of this happening. But I was still scared. I sat down 
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nightdress and cap. In a few minutes I was in bed . 

The next morning, the sun was shining brightly and birds 
were singing. 1 got up, dressed \ and hurried outside. My 
goodness ! The villiage was a shambles. Everyone was soon 
working, trying to salvage some of the damage. Some houses 
collapsed . and the church was a wreck. Everbody was rushing 
about , shouting and taking orders. I joined in. 

In three weeks, we had most of the damage fixed. Our 
new church was almost done and most of the homes that had 
been damaged were fixed. I went back to my comfortable little 
hut and sat down. While I rested I thought, We were lucky to 
have been able to save most of our villiage. We might not have 
been able to do it at all! I was glad our town was back to normal. 



You can talk through this story 
using the same questions that were 
suggested for “A Fire in the 
Jungle.” Then use this double- 
spaced version to mark any 
changes you may want to make. 

You will want to use the letter P to mark 
new paragraphs. You may also want to 
change a few words or sentences to 
improve the story. Then write your 
revision on your own paper. 
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✓ A Revision of “ The Near Disaster” 

Here is a possible revision of this story. 



The Near Disaster 

It was a dark, freezing cold night. The wind was blowing 
fiercely around my small hut. My name is Anna. I came over with the 
first shipload of Puritans. 

There came a knock at the door. 1 got up from my rocker to 
answer it. 1 opened the door and a blast of icy wind came rushing in. In 
the doorway stood Governor Bradford. He explained why he had 



“I just wanted to make sure you were all right, Anna. It’s a bad 
storm out there, you know.” 

“Oh yes, Governor, I’m quite fine. Would you like to stay for 
some coffee?” 

“Thank you, I think I will ” 

I led him to a chair and took his coat and hat and hung them on 
the peg by the door. Then 1 made some coffee. We talked awhile until 
he said, “Well, I must be going. I have to make sure everyone else is all 
right. Thank you very much for the coffee.” 

“Oh, you’re quite welcome. Governor Bradford." 

“Are you sure you’ll be all right?” But that was not the truth. 
The truth was that I was very scared. What if the hut collapsed? What if 
I were killed? 1 knew there was a very slim chance of this happening. 
But I was still scared. I sat down in my rocker and read the Bible for a 
while. Then 1 got into my nightdress and cap. In a few minutes I was in 
bed. 

The next morning, the sun was shining brightly and birds were 
singing. I got up, dressed, and hurried outside. My goodness! The 
village was a shambles. Everyone was soon working, trying to salvage 
as much as they could. Some houses collapsed, and the church was a 
wreck. Everybody was rushing about, shouting and taking orders. I 
joined in. 

In three weeks, we had most of the damage fixed. Our new 
church was almost done and most of the homes that had been damaged 
were fixed. I went back to my comfortable little hut and sat down. 

While I rested I thought, we were lucky to have been able to save most 
of our village. We might not have been able to do it at all! I was glad 
our town was back to normal. 
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Planning the Problem- Solving Story 

Throughout this book we have suggested ways to get started and to write 
out the first draft of a composition. The same ideas work for stories as well. 

If you look closely at “The Fire in the Jungle” and “The Near Disaster,” 
you see the features usually found in most problem-solving stories. 




Characteristics of Probiem-soivinq Stories 

Setting - Where and when does the story take place? What 
descriptions will help the reader imagine the setting? 



Characters - Who is involved? 



Problem - What problem do the characters have to deal with? 



Events - What happens to move the story forward? 



Resolution - How is the problem resolved? 



When we looked at “The Fire in the Jungle,” we suggested some 
questions to guide your discussion of that story. In fact, these same questions can 
provide a good guide for prewriting and working out the first draft of a problem- 
solving story. 



Because such stories are more complicated than simple narratives, it helps 
to work out the major points in a prewriting guide. Make copies of the worksheet 
on the next page for your child to use when planning each problem-solving story. 
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Worksheet: Preulritinq Guide for Problem-SoUJinq Stories 

Use this worksheet to make brief notes. Write down the most important 
points you want to include in your story. After you have worked out a logical plan, 
develop your ideas more fully in the story itself. 

1. What is the setting? When and where does the story take 
place? 



2. Who are the main characters? Which character is most 
concerned with the problem? 



3. What problem must the characters solve? Make it clear. 

4. What are the main events in the story? What do the 
characters do to solve the problem? 

First: 

Next: 

Then: 

Then: 

Then: 

5. How do they finally solve the problem? How does the story end? 
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When you use a worksheet like this to plan your story, you have made a 
good start. After completing your prewriting guide, you are ready to write your 
first draft. Then revise it as many times as necessary. Remember to use dialogue 
when it is appropriate, and use clear paragraph structure to help the reader follow 
events. Finally, proofread the story to locate and correct all errors. 

Now you are on your way to writing better compositions. 



Dear Parent, 

These ideas will ae t you started helping your children 
with their writing. If you do nothing else, accustom your children 
to review their writing by always asking two questions: 

1. Is it clear? 

2. How can I make it more interesting? 

Gradually those questions will lead your children to 
improved compositions. 

For more information on writing and other basic skills 
activities contact the Family Learning Association, 1-500-759- 
4723, and check the website: www.kidscanlearn.com. 

Thank you for taking a strong interest in the education 
of your children. 

The Family Learning Association 
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Improve your child’s writing skills! 

Show your children the writing process and you give them the key 
to constant improvement! 

■ How to get ideas 

■ How to write a quick draft 

■ Learn to rethink your writing 

■ Writing a version for others to read 

■ Look for praise 

Your child will follow guidelines that improve 

■ spelling 

■ grammar 

■ organization 

■ descriptive writing 

■ letter writing 

■ writing narratives 

■ writing fiction 

The many practical worksheets included give you and your child a 
thorough guide to improved writing, starting with early activity in 
the elementary grades. 



Family 
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The Family Learning Association tins many 
quality resources that aid families in accomplishing 
their educational goals. 

Foi infot motion, c all at wnlr 

The Family Learning Association 

PO. Box 5247 
Bloomington, IN 47407 
I 800-759 4/7$ 

Emuil us at canlearn@bloomington.in.Lis 
qi visit om Web site at www.kidscanlearn.com 
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